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As the Sister Formation conferences began get- 
ting under way and an opportunity was provided for 
religious communities throughout the country to dis- 
cuss common problems, a satisfactory solution to 
most of these problems seemed to be blocked by a 
persistent obstacle. That obstacle was insufficient 
Sister personnel for the actual work of the com- 
munity. The problem showed up every time there 
was discussion of the matter of helping provide for 
the professional and spiritual growth of Sisters en- 
gaged in active service; it showed up when there was 
a question of giving a Sister leave of absence to 
study something essential to the progress of the in- 
stitution in which she was working; and of course 
it showed up in attempts to arrange for the proper 
preparation of the young Sisters before starting 
them out in the work of the community. 


Now these three points are the main problems 
connected with the formation of Sisters to which 
the Sister Formation conferences are dedicated. 
Hence, if the SFC was to fulfill its function, the vo- 
cation problem was one of the first to demand atten- 
tion. That is why we undertook the survey. 


There is no reason to believe that there are fewer 
vocations to the religious life now than there were 
in the past. We know that young people are just as 
courageous, idealistic, sacrificing and religious-mind- 
ed today as they have always been. Perhaps they are 
even more so. Witness the Catholic youth move- 
ments in many countries. In our own country student 
publications seem to indicate that young people are 
willing to write and talk about spiritual truths to a 


far greater extent and with more frankness and 
courage than ever before. 


The question, then, would secin to be one of re- 
sponse to vocations. Now this is a complex question, 
and no single study could solve if since so many 
diverse factors enter into it. 


The purpose of our survey was to study what 
possible factors in religious life — as it is lived today 
in the United States — are deterrents to the accept- 
ance of religious vocations on the part of students; 
to see to what extent our Holv Father’s warning to 
religious communities applies to voentions in our 
country: 

In this crisis of vocations be attentive lest the 
customs, the manner of life or of spirituality be an 
obstacle and a cause of loss. We mean certain usages 
which, if they had a meaning in the past in another 
cultural environment, no longer have it today and 
would only be an obstacle to the vocation of a sin- 
cerely good and courageous girl.! 

And Cardinal Leger’s comment at the First 
Canadian Religious Coigress in 1954: 

After such a recommendation (Pope Pius XII’s), 
let major superiors dare calmly to assert, “This is 
not for us,” and we shall not be leng in seeing the 
novitiates of such institutes empty. while numerous 
recruits go to swell the ranks of the new institutes 
which the Holy Spirit continues to create by his 
powerful inspiration. 

So we proposed to study, not why young women 
become religious, but why they do not; not what 
promotes acceptance of religious vocation but what 
hinders it. A number of studies have been made on 
factors favoring the acceptance of relizious vocation. 
We decided to focus our study on the obstables. 


1. Pius XII, Address to the Congress of Mothers General, Sep- 
tember 15, 1952. 
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Three types of questionnaires were used in this 
survey — one addressed to high school and college 
students, one to student nurses, and one to parents. 
Through the cooperation of the Sisters there was re- 
sponse from all the NCEA regions: East, New Eng- 
land, South, Midwest, Southwest and Northwest — 
over 15,000 responses in all. Every effort was made 
to keep the students and schools unidentified so that 
answers would be frank. Thousands of free com- 
ments written by the students after completing the 
questionnaire show that they suffered from no in- 
hibitions. In fact, these free comments give a more 
realistic picture of what students think than the 
tabulated results, which are but statistics. 


The questionnaire to students (which I am re- 
porting) consisted of 134 items covering such points 
as the general attitude on the subject of religious 
vocation, reasons for postponing entering religious 
life, student-teacher relations, social relations with 
Sisters, and topics which students discuss about 
Sisters and their life. Opportunity was given for in- 
dicating both positive and negative reactions. 


From the free comments one would gather that 
there are a large number of students who have 
thought of religious life or are seriously thinking 
about it; or who are sure that they have a vocation 
but not so sure that they will enter religious life. 
Since no questions were asked to call forth these 
responses, they were spontaneous on the part of stu- 
dents. Statistically only 11 per cent of the students 
think that girls in general never give religious voca- 
tion a thought; 56 per cent definitely think it is not 
for them; 21 per cent are appreciative of its value; 
and 13 per cent of the students are in contact with 
other students who do think and pray about it. 


Those who made comments fall into three cate- 
gories. The large majority indicated they understood 
the meaning of vocation, felt themselves attracted to 
the married life, and wished to dedicate themselves 
to rearing a family. That is as it should be. A second 
category (larger than one would expect since this 
was not among the questions) is of those who have 
a definite religious vocation, have received it with 
joy, and are planning to follow it. 


But there is a third group of those who are think- 
ing of religious life but who do not know enough 
about it to make a decision, who are willing to em- 
brace it if they know it is God’s will for them, or who 
want to enter but wonder if it is the kind of life in 
which they can do their best for God. 


Probably this is the group we should keep in mind. 
If these young women could have their difficulties 
cleared, they would provide the additional vocations 
that seem needed at the present time to take care of 


the work entrusted to religious communities by the 
Church. 


That students really understand and appreciate 
what religious vocation is can be shown by their re- 
sponses and comments. The great majority give, as 
the most compelling reason why young women be- 
come Sisters, that they are urged by their love for 


Christ to dedicate their lives to Him. Only one per 
cent statistically think it is because they cannot find 
someone to marry. To quote from comments: “Relig- 
ious life is a wonderful and beautiful life if it is for 
you and you give it all you have and do not keep 
looking back.” “If I had a religious vocation, I would 
not postpone it for anything.” “It is love for Christ 
and a desire to serve Him that eventually opens a 
convent door.” “The only reason I would not become 
a religious is that I feel it is the will of God that I 
marry and bring up a family.” “Religious life is 
wonderful if you have a vocation for it; otherwise, 
you can serve Christ by giving good example in the 
world.” 


The majority of students think that religious life 
is a joyful life, that the Sisters are happy, and that 
they are a great power for good. But many students 
do not think so. Since we have set ourselves to study 
the obstacles, we shall try to analyze what the dif- 
ficulties are, since these students are very close to us, 
living with their teachers many hours a day for many 
years. 


The comments show that it is not a question of the 
students’ not understanding the meaning of sacrifice: 
“One must sacrifice oneself no matter what vocation 
one follows.” “Religious life is not hard because if 
you love God enough you will be willing to make 
sacrifices.” “If a person really wanted to please God, 
she would not mind the work and sacrifice connected 
with a religious vocation.” “A young woman enter- 
ing religious life must truly love God, for it isn’t an 
easy job.” “If a person really loves Christ, she will 
be willing to do anything for Him. Sacrifices won’t 
count.” 


Students are not repelled by austerity that has 
some meaning. Only one per cent would find manual 
work a deterrent to following a vocation. 


Then what is the difficulty? The greatest com- 
plaint, as judged by their comments, is that the Sis- 
ters have so withdrawn themselves from contact with 
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life that they do not know the students or the world 
in which they are living. Students do not want the 
Sisters to be worldly ; but they think that, as teachers, 
Sisters lose their efficacy for good when they isolate 
themselves from contact with the world in which 
their students are living. This view becomes much 
more evident and realistic when one reads the com- 
ments of the students themselves. Here are some. 
They could be multiplied. 


“The main reason why young people shun the 
convent is that they think of it as a life for people 
who have no interest in what the modern world is 
about.” “I think the training Sisters receive makes 
them unalert and not in touch with reality.” “Sisters 
don’t keep up with the times, and when they know 
the world is changing they refuse to do so themselves. 
This stops a lot of vocations.” “I feel that the reli- 
gious communities have lost the feeling for modern 
times. They are too far away from the world and 
the people in it.” “If Sisters had access to radio, TV, 
periodicals, and newspapers, I think people would 
have more respect for them as teachers.” “I think 
that because the Sisters seem to lose contact with 
the outside world when they enter the convent, they 
lack the broad understanding and tolerance so no- 
ticeable in priests.” “Whenever I think of a nun, I 
picture a person away from the troubles and prob- 
lems of the modern world; and I wonder how a per- 
son can really help another if she does not know 
the problems people have.” “Many girls are afraid 
or ashamed to talk to a priest and would feel much 
better talking to a nun, yet they feel a nun would 
not understand their problems.” “If the Sisters knew 
more of what is going on in the world, they would 
be better able to help change it and prepare students 
to combat the problems they face.” “One of the most 
essential things in the Sisters’ training should be to 
prepare them to understand the problems of young 
people from a human viewpoint so that they can 
show us practical ways in which our religion can 
help us.” “Priests are better equipped because they 
are in contact with people all their lives and seem 
to have a better understanding of problems because 
of it.”’ “This questionnaire seems to be a step in the 
right direction. It shows an awakening to the fact 
that the Sisters must seek new candidates by under- 
standing family life and the life of students in the 
world.” “The Sisters themselves may not be cold, but 
the religious Orders seem to make the Sisters cold 
and disinterested and unconcerned with the people 
they teach.” “Why can’t Sisters be as modern as 
priests? They would attract more vocations.” 


These comments bear witness to the need our 
Holy Father pointed out in his discourse to teaching 
Sisters, September 13, 1951: 


You wish to serve the cause of Jesus Christ 
and of His Church according to the needs of the 
world of today ... Sisters engaged in teaching and 
education must be so well-trained and so well- 
informed about everything with which youth comes 
into contact or by which it is influenced that their 
pupils will always be ready to exclaim: “We can take 
our problems and difficulties to the Sister, she under- 
stands us and helps us.” 


Yet our students say, “The Sisters do not under- 
stand our problems. They do not know our world.” 


It is true many students look for everything in 
a teacher except what concerns her teaching office. 
With deeper learning teachers might encourage stu- 
dents to elect serious study rather than the ephemeral 
interests that claim so much of their attention. One 
thing for certain, however, is that we cannot reach 
the students intellectually, spiritually or morally 
unless we have contact with them. Whether we ap- 
prove of it or not, the point of contact is the stu- 
dents’ world. It is all that they know. Having made 
the contact on possibly a less serious plane, one can 
launch out into intellectual and spiritual depths 
amazingly fruitful. 


Father Lord understood this well, and so have 
other wise helpers of youth. That is why they deliber- 
ately studied the students’ environment, learned 
their language, and kept abreast of their interests. I 
know of apostolic-minded priests who subscribe to 
Vogue, to Junior Miss, and read them from cover to 
cover. Their motive is love for souls. To work with 
these young people one must know their world. 


The world of the student, however, is not only the 
teen-age world of dance, song and sports. These may 
be the entering wedge, but students expect us to 
follow through with solid stuff. Father Lord did. He 
could elicit remarks of this kind from students: 


“Father Lord certainly made me think through my 
spiritual life.” “I got my first feeling of being on 
the inside of things intellectual by the casual re- 
marks made in Father Lord’s pamphlets.” 


Students are looking for more from us than we 
are giving them. Whether or not these young people 
are correct, the following is the way we strike many 
at the precise age in which they are making up their 
minds as to their aims in life. Of 10,000 high school 
and college students, only 27 per cent feel that the 
Sisters are realistic, and 39 per cent that they “know 
what the score is” in the world of today. Only 40 
per cent feel that the Sisters are aware of the kind 
of reading and entertainment on which students 
spend their time. Less than 25 per cent think that 
religious life is broadening and fewer than half that 
the Sisters are cultured. Only 22 per cent feel that 
the Sisters are professional. 


Moreover, the students, usually so generous and 
admiring, give a surprisingly low rating on their 
teachers’ grasp of subject matter and methods. Only 
a little over half the students indicated that the 
Sisters were first rate in the subjects they teach; only 
20 per cent see indications that their teachers keep 
up in current events; 16 per cent in art and music; 
14 per cent in contemporary literature (“Never 
have I had a modern book assigned to me to report 
on,” complains a student); and in general culture 
just 34 per cent. These percentages descend lower 
still in individual cases. For example, in an eastern 
Catholic coeducational university, only eight per cent 
of the young women think that Sisters keep up in 
current events, 11 per cent in art and music and five 
per cent in contemporary literature. 


= 
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Not all the students are as outspoken as the one 
who said, “If I knew I had a religious vocation, I 
would certainly finish high school and college before 
going, so there would be some nuns who were 
modern and up-to-date on things in general.” 


But other comments indicate what students are 
thinking: “I don’t think Sisters are prepared well 
enough to teach. Perhaps after ten or twelve years, 
but they have been teaching all that time. I’ve had 
Sisters in high school who were just one step ahead 
of us, or else didn’t know what they were teaching. 
I’m all for having a Sister finish her four years of 
college.” 


“In Catholic grade schools the type of Sisters 
that teach (though they are not well enough edu- 
cated — just had high school, most of them) are 
young and sympathetic.” “Many girls who have 
entered religious life have been attending public 
schools. Much more religion should be taught these 
Sisters if they are to know enough to teach children.” 
“How can you save souls in a classroom teaching 
something the studenis find boring by the way it is 
taught?” “Sisters should make use of radio and TV 
so that they will know what is going on currently 
and thus make their classes more interesting.” “Sis- 
ters have too many subjects to teach and have to 
teach those they don’t like so they don’t teach them 
well.” “The Sisters teach a religion book instead of 
how to live it in our lives.” 


Even in relizsion teaching, ouly 62 per cent of the 
students indicated they thought the Sisters rate high 
here. The sad comments of students about religion 
teaching would make another paper. 


Before we go on, however, we must note two 
difficulties. One is that when the Sisters attempt to 
understand the students and their world, the results 
look as though some of these Sisters are at the teen- 
age level themselves so that these contemporary 
things are a danger to them. The solution is to raise 
them above the teen-age level, and that is a question 
of formation. 


But a second difficulty immediately raises itself, 
and that is the problem of time. Most Sisters realize 
their limitations in these matters, but when are they 
yoing to find time to correct them? Only 25 per cent 
of our students believe that Sisters think for them- 
selves. But our Sisters cannot form opinions on issues 
of the day because they do not have time to read. 
It takes time to keep informed. A fourth of the stu- 
dents affirmed they would advise someone who has 
ideas of her own not to try to enter a religious com- 
munity. Why? Evidently something makes the stu- 
denis believe that Sisters do not think for themselves. 
We know we have to turn out Sisters who are just 
as obedient and even more so than those in the past, 
but who can make proper distinctions, and who have 
not lost their minds in giving them to God in the 
hands of superiors. And this step also takes forma- 
tion and time. 


Now I am not assuming that the students are 
always correct in their appraisals. The Sisters are 
probably giving much more to the students than the 





latter realize, but the Sisters have not been given 
enough psychology and enough skill in the communi- 
cation arts to sell their ideas to modern teen-agers. 
If Sisters are to communicate spiritual values today, 
they have to be able to run competition with tele- 
vision announcers; and that takes training, and 
training takes time. 


What of Our World? 


Now here is the next complaint. Not only do we 
not know the students and their world, but we don’t 
let them know us or our world. What girls want most 
to know about the religious life (and ourselves as 
exponents of it) is if it is what it is held up to be. 
Will it help them to reach God more surely and to do 
more good than if they remained in secular life? Will 
it give them a scope for their initiative, their energy? 
Is it human? Can they live a normal life in it? Will 
they be happy in it? Will it improve their personal- 
ties, or will they turn out like some of the Sisters 
they know: non-understanding, irritable, narrow, 
uninterested in life? 


Now we know that it is not unwillingness on the 
part of the Sisters that prevents them from help- 
ing students understand what religious life is by 
contact with it. But to do this adequately they must 
spend much more time outside of class with the 
students and have the leisure to do so in an atmos- 
phere of unhurried peace. Such a situation, of course, 
is impossible of attainment for Sisters harassed by 
lack of time in which to perform all their other 
duties. 


Nevertheless, this favorable type of contact is 
very important if we can judge by the comments of 
students: “Unless a girl meets a Sister during her 
school years who can let her in on a little more of 
what convent life is like, a girl really doesn’t know 
much about it, and no one wants to take such a big 
step blindfolded.” 


Here are some other statements: 


From my own experience I find that religious 
orders do not let you know about their life. When 
sending for information they do not say what it is 
really like. 


I knew a Sister, who, no matter what she was 
doing, always had time to talk to young people and 
discuss their problems with them. By this she in- 
spired many to become religious. 


There should be more time given to getting to 
know the Sisters. Sisters are too mysterious them- 
selves. My favorite Sister talks a lot about her family 
life. She understands our problems because she went 
through them. Small things were important to her 
just as they are to us. She doesn’t look down on cheap 
girls but talks to them, smiles at them, and laughs 
with them just as she does with the other girls. She 
does more with her smiles and laughs than a million 
other Sisters with harsh sermons. 


When vocational directors talk about religious 
vocation, I wish they would be more practical. We 
know the theory about religious life. What we want 
to know is things like “How do Sisters feel about 
wearing the habit?” “Do Sisters really like one 
another?” “Do they get along with one another?” 
“What are the chances of a nervous breakdown in 
the convent?” 
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If only one Sister had ever been more informal, 
understanding, and informative to the girls in this 
room, at least 20 per cent of us would have a desire 
to become Sisters. 


A lot of girls have the idea the religious life is 
all prayer and work. If girls were shown the well- 
rounded life of a Sister, it would be more appealing 
to them. 


Most vocations to the religious life are found and 
followed by meeting and associating with Sisters who 
seem human. 


In regard to vocations, siudents are most im- 
pressed by their teachers. I don’t mean the amount 
of talking they do on vocations, but the way the 
teachers act influences young people either toward 
religious life or away from it. 


The main thing students want to know about the 
Sisters is if they are happy. And the proof of happi- 
ness to students is cheerfulness and a ready smile. 
But when persons are rushed and have to hurry from 
one task to the next in order to get them all in, the 
tendency is not to look relaxed and cheerful. Prob- 
ably what the students note in the following com- 
ments is preoccupation with work on the part of 
the Sisters rather than an unwillingness to smile. 


I believe the Sisters’ life is one of the happiest, 
but I wish that some Sisters could smile even once 
a week. This is the only difficult thing to understand. 
Being as happy as they are, why do they have a 
perpetual frown? It’s so hard to think they are happy 
when one is confronted with frowns all the time. 


This is my last year in high school, and I have 
found out for the first time that my teachers really 
have a happy life together. Most girls think it is 
all work and no play, and it certainly appeared that 
way to me too up until now. 


I have been taught by Sisters for over ten years 
and I want to be a Sister, but I can recall only one 
Sister who was understanding or at least human. 
I realize it is hard for people to live with the same 
faces day after day, but if the Sisters would only 
try to smile. 


A great number of girls are made to dislike look- 
ing into the religious life because they had cranky 
Sisters teaching them. 


If Sisters are not cheerful, students attribute it 
to the life they lead: “Why must Sisters get up so 
early? Does it really help them to become better 
persons?” “Do Sisters have enough sleep? Sometimes 
they take it out on the students.” “If Sisters would 
be given fewer duties and more time they would 
be less inclined to be overly strict.” “I know the 
Sisters were overburdened, but none of those who 
taught me were understanding or tolerant.” “One 
thing that draws girls away from realizing their 
religious vocation is that so many of the Sisters are 
irritable and hard to get along with. It seems if 
they were given more time out for themselves around 
the convent and had some relaxation, their disposi- 
tions would be much, much better. Girls are greatly 
influenced by the disposition of the Sisters.” “Girls 
who thought of entering are often disillusioned by 
the example of the Sisters themselves who often, 
under stress and overwork, have turned sour.” 


So the students want to know if the religious life 
is human. It often appears not to be. Crowded horar- 
jums produce strain, but students think it is the 
religious life itself that does this: “If the Sisters 





would only let the girls know they are human.” 
“Most students seem to think religious life is a life 
of all work and prayer and no gaiety and recreation.” 
“IT oftentimes think of being a Sister until I see all 
the hard work they do, and then all of a sudden I 
feel too tired.” “How can religious life help be 
narrow? I have never known our Sisters to have any 
recreation of any sort. They never speak of doing 
anything over the weekend but correct papers and 
pray and work. I don’t know when they would have 
time for recreation; at night they correct papers 
and go to bed at nine.” “Sisters are much too much 
overburdened with work. They should have a few 
more outside interests.” “I think Sisters are tied 
down too much. The priests’ calling is considered 
very high, but they certainly have more recreation. 
They may go to motion pictures, have television, 
radios, etc. And Sisters, whose calling is not con- 
sidered so high, have none of these. | believe one 
can go to extremes in anything. Although the Sisters 
always try to be cheerful, many times they becom: 
cross and irritable. I believe this is because they are 
tied down too much. They are human just like 


priests or lay people.” “Some Orders keep their —1]59— 


members too strict. They lose their own individuality 
and become a carbon copy.” “It would be a great 
help today if Sisters were given more time for rec- 
reation, especially outdoor recreation. Sisters have 
no exercise. It seems to me they are overburdened 
with work and prayer.” “Tluman beings are not 
machines and cannot be treated as such, but many 
times this is forgotten in # convent, causing nervous 
breakdowns and effects that are harmful to those 
under the Sisters’ care.” 


And so, of course, the girls are very free with 
suggestions: “The majority of my friends feel that 
if the communities would modernize a little they 
would have better response.” “If more communities 
would heed the words of Pope Pius XII to modernize 
their Orders, they would have more young people 
joining them.” “I hope this survey will be put to good 
use. If Sisters were given more privileges, their 
life would not seem so drab to a young girl con 
templating religious life.” “If communities would 
do a little more to adapt themselves to this age, there 
would be more vocations to this wonderful life.” 


One student has summarized well how girls who 
are interested in a religious vocation would like 
religious life presented: “The religious life should 
be presented as something appealing, as an interest- 
ing life in which wonderful things can be accom 
plished both for God and others, and in which there 
is some scope for individual development.” 


These are some of the points which the survey 
brought out. We are not interested just in knowing 
them. The good that shows up on the questionnaire 
we are happy about. But the things that offer ob- 
stacles to our apostolic work we want to do some- 
thing about. 


_The SFC cannot do anything about many of these 
things — for example, community regulations that 
discourage girls from entering. Other things that can 
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be reduced to the matter of formation have been 
dealt with in the regional conferences and the 


Bulletin. 
What Can Be Done 


But we are concerned now with such points of 
in-service formation as we can do something about. 
There has been demonstrated a need for our being 
with the students more, of associating with them 
in a friendly way, of giving more time after school 
to the students, of working with them in sodalities 
and clubs, of reading in order to keep up with cur- 
rent events on local, national, and international 
levels; of having an inkling as to what is current 
in music, literature, art, science — and all this at 
both elementary and secondary levels. 


We have to be professional people. Besides giving 
time to the students we know the necessity of work- 
ing with parents. We know how much pastors wish 
us to participate in the parish liturgy for the sake 
of the people. Many bishops and priests have told 
us that we have not made an impact on this genera- 
tion. In some ways we have lost them. If there are 


_160— fewer Sisters, then-the Sisters we have will have to 


go further and spread more influence so that high 
quality will compensate for lack of numbers. 


To study the students’ world in order to help 
students sanctify it supposes a good background on 
the part of the Sisters in sociology, in economics, in 
the encyclicals. It means studying and keeping up 
with periodical literature. 


The Problem of Time 


In isolating a few of the problems set up by the 
questionnaire about which we could do something, we 
meet blind alleys at every turn because of the prob- 
lem of time. 


Do you not feel that much of the exhortation given 
our Sisters in teachers’ institutes, in workshops, and 
in talks is unrealistic? Most of our Sisters are 
already convinced that these things which are ad- 
vocated should be done. They want to do them — 
but when? No one tells them how to get the time. 
The Sisters get weary of these unrealistic approaches 
which only increase their desperation. We know we 
should give up undesirable practices for desirable 
ones, but the Sisters have to sacrifice the desirable 
and the necessary because of lack of time. They 
cannot do half of what they know they ought to do. 


If the things which students have considered to 
be so vital to their acceptance of our religious in- 
fluence in their lives, conduct, work, and in their 
attraction toward religious life, if these things are 
to be taken care of, then the Sisters need more time. 


If the Sisters are to maintain equable disposi- 
tions — not to mention sunshiny ones — keep up 
on current events, read the latest periodicals, pre- 
pare interesting enough lessons to overcome stu- 
dent ennui, be friendly and sociable, take time to 
converse with students after school, participate in 
student activities, and avoid looking rushed, irrit- 
able, cranky, inhuman, stone-faced, preoccupied, cold, 
then they are desperately in need of time. 


The Sisters do have wonderful recreations, but 
not enough. They do not have time. The same might 
be said of vacations. How would one fit them into 
this schedule: closing of school; religious vacation 
school; summer school; retreat; teachers’ institute; 
opening of school. 


There simply is not enough time in the day or 
year for all the things they have to do: teaching 
overcrowded classes, three or four hours of daily 
spiritual exercises, the housekeeping work in the 
convent, and various parish duties. Pastors want 
the Sisters, and rightly so, to be at the children’s 
daily Mass, to be part of the parish. Then there are 
the Confraternity classes for public school children 
on Saturday or Sunday and all the varied activities 
which the Sisters divide among themselves: altar 
boys, school patrol, choir work, sodality, clubs, keep- 
ing school accounts, handling the bookstore, selling 
student supplies, putting on school plays, handling 
milk money, bus money, raffle money, Community 
Chest money, Holy Childhood money, counting Sun- 
day collections, patroling yards, assisting with the 
hot lunch program, supervising lunch rooms, swal- 
lowing a bite at noon and hurrying back to super- 
vise the playground. 


Just to maintain their sanity in this rush is 
something of a remarkable accomplishment. And I 
did not mention trying to meet each item of the 
horarium with due punctuality. Horaria were made 
out with a quiet convent life in mind. Several hours 
of spiritual exercises are included which are made in 
common and work well when convent life is quiet 
and full time is at one’s disposal. But convent life 
in schools is not quiet and full time is not at one’s 
disposal. Spiritual exercises follow a community 
pattern and must be kept regardless of the time 
spent in other religious activities in the parish 
church, such as the school children’s daily Mass, 
devotions which the Sisters attend with the children, 
First Friday activities, accompanying the children 
to confession. I know a school where the Sisters who 
made the long Way of the Cross with the children 
on Fridays of Lent had to repeat it when they re- 
turned to the convent because it was not made in 
the convent. 


An Actual Horarium 


To make sure I was being realistic in this re- 
port regarding the Sisters’ activities, I asked a 
superior in an elementary school to have two Sisters 
keep a log of their various daily activities for a 
week or so. I told her why I wanted it. She said, 
“Why Sister, the Sisters have more time here than 
they do in any of our schools.” You judge. 


TYPICAL DAILY SCHEDULE, Monday, Feb. 20, 1956 


4:55 Bell for rising. Dressed, prepared dining room 
for breakfast 

5:25 Morning prayer and meditation 

6:00 Spiritual reading (half hour) 

6:30 Mass 

7:15 Breakfast 

7:25 Cleaned dining room 

7:50 Went to school to send boys’ patrol on duty, 
checked ushers and servers 
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8:10 Children’s Mass at Church 

8:50 Taught eighth grade 

10:10 Recess; playground supervision 

10:25 Taught 

11:50 Examen; lunch 

12:20 Dining room clean-up 

12:40 Took altar boy practice at Church 

1:00 Taught 

3:00 School dismissal; heard altar boys’ Mass 


answers; checked “Knights of Altar” points; 
helped some students with arithmetic 


3:30 Teachers’ meeting until prayer time 

4:40 Prayers and meditation 

5:25 Examen; supper 

6:10 Rosary 

6:25 Dining room clean-up 

6:35 Recreation 

6:45 Study period. Recorded book reports; brought 
register up-todate; worked on altar boy ap- 


pointments; telephoned altar boys for funeral. 
Read for fifteen minutes 


7:45 Recreation 

7:55 Night prayer 

8:20 Visit to Blessed Sacrament 
8:35 Read for ten minutes 

8:45 Prepared to retire 

9:00 Retired 


If one thinks this is a crowded schedule, one 
should see the Saturday and Sunday program: extra 
house cleaning, teaching a First Communion Con- 
fraternity class, preparing for a CYO contest and 
a poster contest, ironing, cleaning, and pressing 
clothing, supervisory work with an inexperienced 
teacher on lesson plans, etc., wrapping posters for 
sending, working on Civics Club and Sodality plans, 
typing and dittoing a play for the Sodality, and 
lesson plans for the following week. 


In spare moments this particular Sister worked 
on a term paper for her master’s degree program. 


What Will Happen? 


Now in a program of this kind something has 
to give. What is it? Preparation for teaching? 
domestic duties? the number of pupils in classroom? 
the horarium? the extra-teaching duties? the spirit- 
ual life? time for relaxation? The last thing to give 
is the horarium. Then — well, domestic duties must 
be done. And extra-teaching duties have the pres- 
sure of the immediate. The first thing that goes is 
time for relaxation, and this is what the teacher 
needs most if she is to carry this load. The next 
thing to give is preparation for teaching. But in 
the end it is the Sister who gives. She gives until 
she is either frustrated by the uselessness of trying 
to meet obligations, or else habituated to mediocrity 
— to slipshod lesson preparation, to mechanical pray- 
ing, to tired meditations, to mediocre spiritual life. 


But superiors will tell you that if they gave the 
Sisters more time many Sisters would not know 
what to do with it. They would crochet or do extra 
housework but would not improve themselves pro- 
fessionally. Then show the Sisters what to do. It is 
a matter of guidance, and, of course, of adequate 
formation, of sufficient background. They cannot 
jump from juvenile periodicals to the Commonweal 
or America in a month. Habits of satisfied mediocrity 
die hard. But look at the great majority of Sisters— 
devoted, able, creative, who would give their undying 
gratitude to anyone who could find a way to give 
them time for high-class teaching, pupil guidance 
and apostolic work. Once the Sisters have time, then 
professional workshops, institutes, and conventions, 
such as this NCEA, will take on new meaning for 
them. 


At any rate, these are the problems. I am glad 
no one has asked me to solve them. It seems to me 
that the one to give the solution would have to be a 
combination of bishop, superior general, superintend- 
ent of schools, and pastor, or at least someone who 
can propose solutions acceptable to all of these. 





“If your vocation is higher than your profession, 
it is, however, in your profession that your vocation 
is embodied, and it is in the exercise of your profes- 
sion that your vocation is unfolded. And the duty 
of professional competence, demanded by simple 
human fidelity, ought to be illumined by the Divine 
Will without losing anything of its normal moral 
requisites. ... 


“Today there is needed a growing technical com- 
petence, officially regulated by degrees; and families 
more and more expect that without ceasing to be 
guides to a refined way of living, you should above 
all be worthy teachers and learned persons: you 
will be such, without sacrificing the primacy of love 
which marks your lives and without lessening the 
tireless devotion for which you have always been 
revered. 


“Your teaching vocation may at times create in 
you a certain interior uneasiness, because on the 
one hand your religious vocation requires that you 
live under the precious sign of detachment and even 


of sanctifying trials; but on the other hand your 
profession as teacher imposes on you the duty of 
succeeding to the best of your ability in managing 
your class. The religious dedicated to the direct 
apostolate or to contemplation can live in holy in- 
difference to the results of his offering: the efficacy 
of divine works is often in inverse ratio to their 
apparent success. But when a duty of the temporal 
order is joined to a vocation, a healthy inquietude 
about results becomes a necessary virtue. The duty 
of succeeding which is then called for supposes an 
interior increase of detachment from self and an 
increase of purity of intention; and one must know 
how to bear with a smile the little personal failures 
which the duty of efficiency and of collective success 
imposes on us. The cult of selfless service ought to 
grow in us.” 


Msgr. Fourgerat, vice-rector of the Catholic Insti- 
tute of Paris, “Place et Mission de l’Ecole 
Catholique, Point de Vue Doctrinal,” Pages 
d’Information, No. 7 (Aout-Sept., 1954), p. 
17. 
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CHANGE OF COMMUNITY HORARIUM 


Mother Mary Consolatrice, B.V.M.. Superior General 
Sisters of Charity of the Blessed Virgin Mary 


Dubuque, Iowa 


During the past few years, following the direc- 
tives of the general chapters, the superior general 
and the general council of the Sisters of Charity 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary have taken several 
steps to lessen some of the tensions affecting the 
daily lives of the Sisters under their care. In an 
effort to relieve the pressures which seriously affect 
the spiritual, intellectual and physical well-being of 
the Sisters, they have made certain adjustments to 
provide for longer periods of prayer and meditation 
and extra time for study and relaxation. They have 
also kept in mind those arts of gracious living which 
play so important a part in the lives of teachers 
and of religious in general. 


Three of the directives of the general chapter 
of 1949 inaugurated practices which made allow- 


—162—ance for the current needs of the Sisters. Morning 


prayers were shortened, and the reading aloud of 
the points of meditation in the morning was dis- 
continued so as to provide the full period for mental 
prayer. Those who wished to do so were encouraged 
to take the spiritual reading prescribed by rule at 
the usual time, but privately with a book of their 
own choice and in the chapel; those who did not 
wish to change were permitted to continue to as- 
semble for common reading in the community room. 
An hour of optional recreation after school at a 
time chosen by the superior as convenient for the 
Sisters substituted for the recreation formerly pre- 
scribed after the noon meal — a period in which 
few of the Sisters were free. 


The encouraging results of these changes and 
the enthusiastic reactions of the Sisters were evi- 
denced in the letters of recommendation received 
from the Sisters by the delegates to the general 
chapter of 1955. Most appreciative of the arrange- 
ments which had placed more responsibility upon 
individuals, for fulfilling their obligations, the Sis- 
ters in many cases made further suggestions for 
alleviating strain and increasing spiritual maturity. 
These recommendations were summarized and dis- 
cussed by all of the delegates — Sisters representing 
the many types of schools in which the members of 
the community teach: large and small parochial 
schools, parochial, central, private and boarding 
high schools, colleges. Each delegate presented the 
practical difficulties which the Sisters were facing 
in their efforts conscientiously to observe the daily 
order established by the constitution. 


Because each type of situation seemed to present 
different types of problems, it was decided to devise 
six horaria and to propose a period of trial before 
giving final approval to any one of them. The six 
plans were sent to the individual missions with a 
recommendation from the superior general that the 
Sisters assemble, prayerfully discuss the possible 
schedules, and decide on one of them for a period of 


two months. At the end of that period a report was 
submitted by each local superior to her provincial 
superior. 


In summarizing their reports for the superior 
general, the four Sister provincials listed the various 
choices of the houses, the proposed adaptations, the 
difficulties of interpretation, and the spiritual and 
intellectual benefits derived from the experiment. 
These reports were discussed in great detail by the 
superior general and her councillors, and the result 
of their deliberations was summarized in the form 
of a twelve-point outline, four pages in length, which 
treated each phase of the provincial reports in detail. 


This summary, together with the result of the 
voting, was sent to each of the houses. Of the six 
horaria submitted to the community four received 
a total of only eight votes. One plan received 69 
votes, another 76 votes. Since the difference between 
the last two was a minor one of arrangement of 
recreation and spiritual reading time, the superior 
general permitted each house to select one of the 
two and instructed each to notify the provincial 
superior of the choice. In a few cases minor changes 
were made with the permission of the provincial 
superior. 


Some of the most helpful provisions of the re- 
vised horaria are related to the time of rising and 
to the late afternoon and evening schedule. The cus- 
tomary time for rising on school days is set for 5:30, 
but in stating that the Sisters shall rise “at a time 
appointed by the superior,” the rule allows for extra 
rest on week-ends, holidays, or other times when it 
might be advisable or useful, and for a five o’clock 
rising hour when necessary. 


Greater freedom is granted in regard to spiritual 
reading, which may now be taken in “a place most 
conducive to the welfare of each Sister’ at either 
4:30 or 6:30 on week days and at any time on 
Sunday. The usual community prayers at 5:00 are 
followed by the evening meal at 5:30. Since evening 
recreation has been slightly shortened, some recrea- 
tion is allowed at supper after a short period (about 
eight minutes) of the customary reading. This meal 
is followed by community prayers (the former “after 
supper” and “night” prayers) which terminate at 
about 6:30. Recreation begins at 7:00, and the bell 
for silence is rung at 7:45, although on Sundays 
recreation may continue until 9:00. 


According to rule each Sister has always been 
obliged to spend at least one hour a day in study. 
If a Sister now wishes to retire early, she may take 
her study hour earlier in the day; others, having 
taken the obligatory hour of study after recreation, 
are free to retire or to spend the rest of the time 
in study, reading, praying or performing light tasks 
until 10:00. Visitors may be entertained and phone 
calls received until the solemn silence bell at 9:00. 
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The last act of each Sister’s day is the five-minute 
preparation of her morning’s meditation, which may 
be made privately in any convenient place. This ar- 
rangement replaces the formal reading aloud of 
points which was once a part of night prayers 
and allows each Sister to select her own subject for 
mental prayer. The unbroken period between 7:45 
and 10:00 and the quiet preparation for meditation 
in the chapel or in the privacy of her cell have been 
the two points most commended by each Sister. 


Questions and Report 


In answering the questions which arose in re- 
gard to the new horaria, the superior general and 
her council submitted comments under twelve points: 
rising, meditation, examen, spiritual reading, office, 
table reading, recreation, community adoration, 
study period, solemn silence, television, miscellane- 
ous. A few excerpts from this report may give an 
insight into the spirit in which the changes were 
introduced and the manner of solving some of the 
difficulties: 


MEDITATION. The preparation for meditation 
need not be made in the chapel. Each Sister is re- 
sponsible for the conscientious preparation of her 
own meditation. Superiors should see to it that books 
proper for meditation are provided for the Sisters. 


EXAMEN. The Sisters are to assemble for noon 
examen. They will recite the usual opening prayers 
in common. They may then complete the exercise 
privately. This privilege is granted in order that 
the Sisters may develop greater facility in mental 
prayer in their personal approach to the exercise 
of examen. 


SPIkKITUAL READING. In every horarium two 
periods were provided for the half hour of spiritual 
reading. Sisters may use one or the other. When an 
exceptionally fine TV program is scheduled for the 


evening, spiritual reading should be taken during 
the earlier period provided in the afternoon. 
STUDY PERIOD. There is confusion about the 
7:45-10:00 period. When the study period has been 
taken, there is no need to remain up until 10:00 if 
the Sisters need the rest. Sewing, laundering and 
hobbies may engage the time of the Sisters between 
9:00 and 10:00, but it is hoped that the purpose of 
this arrangement will not be lost sight of. Therefore, 
these activities should not be the regular occupation. 
Reading and study of a professional, cultural and 
spiritual nature were the dominant reasons behind 
the rearrangement of the evening schedule . . . It is 
hoped that adult discrimination and judgment will 
be manifest in the selection of literature. 
MISCELLANEOUS. The horarium was designed 
with a view to eliminating the asking of permission 
for extra rest. Except in very special cases, the 
Sisters are now enabled to live the common life 
through attendance at evening prayer and recreation. 


In a mission where there are not private sleep- 
ing quarters, those who intend to study and read 
until 10:00 may prepare for retiring immediately 
after recreation, and then spend the time in a place 
designated by the superior. 


It is difficult to summarize all of the benefits 


which have already been derived from the new ar-—163— 


rangement. There has been a greater stress on the 
duty of each Sister to be individually responsible for 
fulfilling many of her obligations; the greater free- 
dom granted has resulted in more serious and more 
fervent efforts to make fruitful use of spiritual read- 
ing, meditation and study time. Infirm or aged 
Sisters who need extra rest are able to get it and 
yet attend the evening community exercises. There 
is a notable release of tension and a growing appre- 
ciation of the many resources for intellectual and 
spiritual growth which lie hidden in the religious 
life. 


THE DEMANDS OF HIGHER LEARNING 


Rev. Thomas S. Bowdern, S.J., Ph.D. 
Professor of Education 


Saint Louis 


I never expected to quote Emerson as a text, but 
here is what he said: “A self-denial no less austere 
than the saint’s is demanded of the scholar. He must 
embrace solitude as a bride.’”’ What many Sisters and 
their superiors have not yet learned is that the 
lonely way to the heights of scholarship demands the 
self-denial and self-sacrifice of the Trappist or Car- 
thusian monk. The scholar must be ready to go with 
Christ into the desert, must be ready to sacrifice 
much of human companionship, the consolations of 
the ministry, the satisfactions of direct Catholic 
Action in apostolic work for souls. It takes great 
faith to see that such scholarly contemplation and 
research is itself an apostolate. Yet only thus can 
we hope to produce a Catholic Karl Marx, a Catholic 
Einstein, a Catholic John Dewey. 


Some very active Orders have a group of con- 
templative nuns who lead lives of prayer and pen- 
ance for the blessing of God on the active works of 
zeal. Perhaps we have come to the time when com- 
munities will have groups of scholars leading lives 
of academic contemplation and research. Not too 
many who volunteer for such a life will persevere, 


University 


tor it is a hard life. The red martyrdom of blood 
could perhaps be easier than the white martyrdom 
of scholarship, 


And in this I am thinking not only of teaching 
nuns, but of hospital nuns, social service nuns, nuns 
in every field of work for souls. Once queens gloried 
in nursing the sick and the poor. It is still fitting that 
we wish every nurse to be a queen, in the sense that 
she acquire as much of the liberal arts as she can 
put into her program of training. The level of the 
nurse’s aide or the practical nurse or the hospital- 
trained nurse is no longer enough, if nuns are going 
to stand at the top of their profession. 


There are religious who rise at night to pray. 
There is now a call, also, for those who will re- 
main up at night to study and thereby glorify God. 
The call is as old as the Hebrew tradition, which 
teaches that to use the intellect in study in the syna- 
gogue is to give the same glory to God as praying 
in the temple. It is to be hoped that all who can do 
these things will, though it may exact of them the 
self-sacrifice of St. Ignatius’ third degree of humility. 
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LETTER FROM EVERETT 
Sister Mary Jerome Keeler, O.S.B. 


Donnelly College 
Kansas City, Kansas 


(One of the most popular outcomes of the Everett Curriculum Work- 
shop was an informative “Newsletter,” which gave a day-by-day account 
of events with much zest and provocative detail. Editors were Sister Mary 
Jerome, 0.8.B., and Sister Mary Theophane, F.S.C.P. At the close of the 
sessions Sister Mary Jerome sent out this final “‘Everett Letter,” as an 
informal account for her own community.) 


Out in the little city of Everett on Puget Sound, 
on June 1, 1956, a group of 15 Sisters convened to 
begin a three-month workshop on the curriculum 
for Sister Formation. The site was well-chosen. 
Everett is a town of about 35,000, having a summer 
temperature ranging from 60 to 75 degrees — an 
agreeable change, especially for those Sisters coming 
from the hot winds and dry plains of the Middle 
West, or the sultry sun of the East. On clear days 
the Cascade mountains with snow-capped Mount 


—j64-Baker were visible on the east, while the Olympics 


rose above the misty western horizon. 


The workshop was held in the Nursing School 
of Providence Hospital, staffed by the Sisters of 
Providence. Never could more gracious hostesses be 
found. Mother M. Philothea and her Sisters provided 
every possible convenience and comfort to lighten 
our labors and make our days pleasant. We lived 
and worked in the attractive nurses’ home. We went 
across the campus to the hospital for our meals in 
the cafeteria, and for Mass and prayers in the 
beautiful chapel. Along the way, we passed pink 
rhododenrons and brushed our strange garbs over 
the purple and yellow pansies. 


The daily schedule called for a general meeting 
in the morning from eight until eleven, for private 
study and writing in our rooms in the afternoon, 
and for another meeting in the evening from seven 
to eight. The purpose of the Workshop, a project 
sponsored by the national Sister Formation com- 
mittee, was to set up an experimental curriculum 
for the education of Sister teachers, nurses and 
social workers. A grant of $50,000 was obtained from 
the Ford Foundation Fund for the Advancement of 
Education to carry out this project. In addition to 
the 15 Sisters representing the various academic 
fields, there were present at our meetings seven in- 
stitutional observers from two congregations which 
will serve as demonstration centers for the new 
_ curriculum during the coming years. 


The Sister Formation Conference came into being 
in 1952. During the four years that have elapsed 
since its inception, pertinent data on the status of 
Sister education have been accumulated, major 
difficulties considered, and remedies proposed. At 
regional as well as national meetings, Mothers su- 
perior, novice mistresses and directors of studies, 
representing some 300 congregations of Sisters, have 
weighed these problems. Since one of the areas of 


greatest interest was the curriculum, a research and 
construction project was arranged for the sum- 
mer. The ultimate goal was to integrate on the high- 
est possible level the spiritual, intellectual and pro- 
fessional training of Sister teachers, nurses and 
social workers. 


Sister Mary Emil, I.H.M., national chairman of 
the Sister Formation conference, planned the Work- 
shop with characteristic energy, wisdom and pru- 
dence. Under her creative leadership the group gath- 
ered and began work on June 1. Sister Xaveria, 
I.H.M., her companion, was research director for the 
study and did much valuable preliminary work be- 
fore we arrived. With the assistance of Sister Judith, 
F.C.S.P., and Sister Elizabeth Ann, I.H.M., she had 
assembled a library of books and pamphlets, a classi- 
fied set of catalogues from every college in the United 
States, and a detailed set of certification require- 
ments of the various states. Mother M. Philothea 
arranged that a daily Mass in honor of the Holy 
Spirit be offered during the summer, to ask divine 
guidance and blessing on our undertaking. 


The first topic we considered was the present 
status of Sister education. Much light was thrown 
on this subject by two revealing and realistic reports. 
The first report was made by Sister Mary Emil and 
Sister Xaveria, who during the past year made per- 
sonal visits to 125 motherhouses in the United States 
and interviewed Mothers superior, novice mistresses 
and others charged with the training of young 
Sisters. Sister Emmanuel, 0.S.F., dean of the Col- 
lege of St. Teresa in Winona, Minn., reported on 
her findings during her stay in Europe where she 
likewise examined the situation in Sister education 
from September, 1955, until June, 1956. Patterns 
over there differ from country to country, but every- 
where there seemed to be a shortage of Sisters and 
difficulties in preparing them for their active labors. 
Thus, from these two accounts first-hand informa- 
tion was obtained relative to strong and weak points 
in present curricular patterns, with suggestions for 
correlating or improving them, as well as ideas for 


setting up programs singly or cooperatively where 
none exist. 


The next point on the agenda was “New Hori- 
zons,” a consideration of the implications for Sister 
education in the technological and social changes 
which the coming decades are sure to bring. Two 
committees, one representing the natural sciences 
and the other the social sciences, reported on the 
fabulous technical advances that are predicted, and 
that will be matched by equally significant develop- 
ments in political and educational spheres. Social 
changes, resulting from increase in population, mi- 
gration to the suburbs, greater longevity, wider 
geographical distribution, will require that the Sister 
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have an understanding of contemporary society and 
of her duties towards the students whom she is pre- 
paring to live in it. She will also need to form correct 
gy toward technology and inculcate them in 
others. 


Automation, for instance, will bring about tre- 
mendous changes in industry, shorten the work-week 
and provide for more leisure time. This mechanized 
life of the future, in which scientific and technical 
transformations will penetrate into the family, 
school, work and all phases of society, will call for 
a new generation of teachers, capable of keeping 
their feet firmly planted on the solid earth, even as 
they gaze clearly and undauntedly at these strange 
new horizons and beyond. All this material is re- 
corded in the first chapter of a Report of the Work- 
shop, which was written during August and will be 
distributed to motherhouses in October. 


The next problem was to think through our ob- 
jectives and determine what knowledges and abilities 
were involved in the realization of these objectives. 
After days of serious but animated discussion, of 
cautious agreement and friendly disagreement, we 
concluded that these objectives grow out of our 
spiritual, intellectual and professional aims. They 
would provide a solid philosophical-theological base 
upon which a deep and broad liberal education could 
be built, with sufficient professional training to pre- 
pare the Sister adequately for her particular apos- 
tolate in the Church and in the society of tomorrow, 
making her a psychologically mature person, whether 
teacher, nurse or social worker. In chapter II of the 
Report each of these separate goals is analyzed in its 
relation to the specific role of the Sister and its effect 
on her education. 


Chapter III is the longest chapter and contains 
statements written and signed by the individual 
workshoppers, explaining the place of their academic 
field in the total curriculum and its specific contri- 
bution to the education of a Sister. These statements 
were presented and elaborated in the morning ses- 
sions, while the evenings were devoted to a grueling 
question and discussion period. English headed the 
list, followed in order by biology, psychology, philos- 
ophy, theology, sociology, economics, political sci- 
ence, geography, history, art, music, modern and 
classical languages, mathematics and physical sci- 
ence. If a course could not be proved worthy of in- 
clusion in its own right and conducive to the spirit- 
ual, intellectual or professional growth of a Sister, 
it was either ruthlessly deleted from the program 
or considerably reduced quantitatively. These discus- 
sions of academic fields and those which dealt more 
specifically with the professional education of the 
Sister student (chapter IV) occupied most of the 
month of July. 


The Workshop then moved into the next phase of 
its program, the setting up of curricular patterns 
(chapter V). We discovered to our dismay that a 
place in the curriculum had been requested for 


some 100 courses representing 250 semester hours. 
Even in the framework of the five-year plan (six 
with the canonical year of novitiate) not more than 
140 hours or so could be included. Hence, selection 
had to be made and careful sequences worked out. 
In the past one of the crying complaints about Sister 
education has been the lack of planning and direc- 
tion. Instead of fitting into a well-defined program, 
far too many of Sisters’ credits required for an A.B. 
have been chosen more or less haphazardly and 
earned during a succession of 20 to 30 summer 
sessions. To remedy this and similar unfortunate 
situations certain evident principles were followed 
in building our curriculum: 


1. It includes a solid program of philosophy and 
theology taught in their proper sequence, and 
forming a sound spiritual base upon which the 
social science-psychology structure can be raised. 


2. A substantial base of liberal education is re- 
quired, comprising courses in the humanities, the 
social sciences and the natural sciences. 


3. Sufficient professional education is built on this 
liberal block (especially on psychology and the 
social sciences) to insure competencies required 
for a good teacher, nurse or social worker. 


4. Quality. rather than quantity is stressed, so that 
the semester program will not be overcrowded, 
and the Sister student will have ample time for 
study, reading and laboratory work. 


uw 
. 


In order to insure depth as well as breadth in 
the education of the Sister, provision is made for 
some specialization or concentration in one or 
more fields. 


6. A co-curricular program of planned and directed 
experiences extends through the entire five years, 
strengthening art, music, speech and drama, liter- 
ature, foreign language and physical education. 


7. Courses which seem essential (or very important) 
and which cannot be included in the four-year pro- 
gram are listed for the fifth year or thereafter, 
since the education of Sisters continues through- 
out life. 


The curricular patterns were drawn up, revised, 
submitted to the group and revised again. The two 
patterns published in the Report are those which 
will be adopted by the two demonstration centers, 
one of which follows the semester system and the 
other the quarter. Each one covers the year of postu- 
lancy, the canonical year of novitiate, the second 
year of novitiate and the two years of juniorate. The 
fact that the Sister students who will follow these 
curricula are a picked group, set apart and highly 
motivated, that they are all being trained for the 
same apostolic professions, and are striving for the 
same proximate and ultimate ends, that they are 
living, studying, and working under the same roof, 
and that they will remain in their profession for life 
makes this type of teacher training ideal, something 
which if properly developed could constitute a stand- 
ard which might well contribute to the improvement 
of secular and public, as well as Catholic, education. 
Through this integrated spiritual, cultural and pro- 
fessional training, perhaps the hope that Sister Mary 
Emil once expressed can be fulfilled: that we may be 
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able to turn into the classroom, into the nurses train- 
ing school, and into the hospital dynamic, challeng- 
ing, highly competent, and obviously happy and holy 
Sisters, whose service of God and love for Christ will 
be reflected in their apostolic dedication, who will 
therefore attract more vocations and thus eventually 


help solve the primary problem of the shortage of 
Sisters. 


The final chapter of the Report deals with prob- 
lems concerning the training of teachers for Sister 
Formation colleges, the relation of these teachers to 
the mistresses in charge of the postulants, novices, 
and juniorate, and the conducting of off-campus 
centers. Everyone recognizes that no matter how 
wisely or carefully constructed the curriculum might 
be, it would be totally ineffective in the hands of in- 
adequate teachers, and under the direction of novi- 
tiate or juniorate mistresses who do not understand 
the implications of the total program or are unsym- 
pathetic in their interpretation. Almost any course 
can be taught liberally or un-liberally, can be pre- 
sented as an exciting intellectual experience or as 
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importance, then, to choose or prepare teachers who 
are scholarly without being too narrowly specialized, 
and who have high scholastic ideals and an interest 
in the intellectual and spiritual development of their 
students. If they and the mistresses make an honest 
effort to cooperate in working out the curriculum 
and in presenting the individual courses as they are 
described in the Report, a good measure of success 
should be achieved. With regard to the off-campus 
centers, no single pattern was proposed as a solution 
to the problem, but suggestions were made that in 
setting up these centers, care should be taken to in- 
sure high standards. 


The entire month of August was devoted to writ- 
ing the Report. The work was much lightened by 
the generous secretarial help given by the Sisters of 
Providence. Sister Jeanne Marie, F.S.C.P., as edi- 


torial assistant, helped arrange the final master copy 
for the printer. 


Conferences with Consultants 


One of the most appreciated privileges of the 
summer was a series of conferences with distin- 
guished consultants, each one eminently qualified in 
his field to advise and assist us. 


First came Dr. T. M. Stinnett, executive secre- 
tary of NC TEPS, whose visit preceded the TEPS 
meeting held at Pacific Lutheran college, Parkland, 
Wash. He was enthusiastic about our Workshop and 
gave us important data on the status of public school 
teacher education with a forecast of future trends. 


Dr. Stinnett had arranged that a panel of Sisters 
should meet with the Directors of Certification from 
the 48 states, to explain our Workshop plans. Sister 
Mary Emil explained with disarming sincerity and 
a touch of humor the meaning of Sister Formation. 


She then expressed frankly but tactfully the hope 
that if we worked out a good program for the edu- 
cation of our teachers, these directors would be sym- 
pathetic in giving it consideration in any states in 
which it might be adopted experimentally. The audi- 
ence was much impressed, asked for copies of Sister’s 
talk, and directed questions to her and to the other 
panel members. During the entire TEPS convention 
we met with marked courtesy and friendliness, and 
six of the ten Sisters attending served either as chair- 
man or as recorder for group meetings. 


Our next consultant was Very Rev. Paul C. Rein- 
ert, S.J., president of Saint Louis university, chair- 
man of the College and University department of 
the NCEA, and president of the North Central asso- 
ciation. He gave valuable information on national 
issues in education, especially those regarding the 
NCATE, and advised ways and means of implement- 
ing the work of the Sister Formation conference. 
He pointed out that the main strength of our cur- 
riculum is that we have a definite philosophy of Sister 
education, unity in our program, a select group of 
teachers and a highly motivated student body, as well 
as an accepted framework in which to operate. 


Rev. Robert J. Henle, S.J., dean of the Graduate 
School of Saint Louis university, was with us in early 
July. He stressed the necessity of sound liberal edu- 
cation in developing what he called “spiritual-psy- 
chological maturity” in Sister students. The attain- 
ment of this quality, he said, is perhaps the most 
important aim of Sister Formation. Difficulties 
which in the past have in some measure prevented 
the achievement of this aim arose because the 
Sister student frequently took a random collection 
of courses in summer sessions instead of following 
a long-range plan in her educational program. Thus 
she failed to acquire a critical approach to study and 
the ability to guide her own life, with its problems 
great and small, with sound intelligence and realistic 
humility. Father Henle further contributed his clear 
and succinct explanation of the various modes of 
knowing — the humanistic, philosophical, scientific, 
mathematic, and theological. He suggested that stu- 
dents be trained to approach and solve problems 
according to each of these modes. 


Two consultors made valuable contributions espe- 
cially welcomed by Sisters in the nursing field. They 
were Rev. John J. Flanagan, S.J., director of the 
Catholic Hospital association, and Dr. Helen Nahm, 
director of the Division of Nursing Education of the 
National League of Nursing. Both advised a strong 
block of liberal education with a background in the 
behavioral sciences as a base for the nurse’s pro- 
fessional studies. They recommended that Sisters 
have the full collegiate program to prepare them for 
their leadership role in hospital work. 


Dr. Russell Cooper, assistant dean of the College 
of Literature, Science, and Arts at the University of 
Minnesota, gave pertinent information on general 
education programs throughout the country, pointed 
out their strengths and weaknesses, and urged us to 
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use our unique opportunity of developing a carefully 
integrated curriculum with planned sequences and 
unifying objectives. He wrote back to us that he had 
found our discussion “one of the most provocative 
and searching” he had ever been in. 


Dr. John Reidl, dean of the Graduate School of 
Marquette University, thought through with us many 
of our most perplexing problems. He evinced par- 
ticular interest in our attempted balance of liberal 
and professional education, in our co-curricular pro- 
gram of directed activities, and in our “configura- 
tion” of course work in the area of the behavioral 
sciences. 


In addition to the 15 regular Workshop par- 
ticipants three other Sisters were invited to join us 
for two weeks as consultants: Sister Esther, in art, 
Sister Marietta, in music, and Sister Bertrande, in 
social work. Each one gave a morning to summariz- 
ing the place of her field in the curriculum, and in 
the evening answered questions. 


We traveled to Oregon to reach one of our con- 
sultants. Rev. Thomas Brockhaus, O.S.B., professor 
at Mt. Angel Seminary, generously assisted us in 
planning the theology program. Two other guests, 
Rev. Neil T. McCluskey, education editor of America, 
and Dr. Harry Seitz, director of music in the public 
schools of Detroit, looked in on us for a short session 
and left us with words of encouragement and com- 
mendation. 


Finally, Dr. Alvin Eurich, vice president of the 
Ford Foundation Fund for the Advancement of Ed- 
ucation, visited us July 31 to check on the progress 
of the Workshop. He was accompanied by Dr. O. M. 
Wilson, president of the University of Oregon. Both 





asked provocative questions about the major objec- 
tives of our curriculum, and Dr. Eurich stirred up 
a lively and prolonged discussion on “What is meant 
by a superior teacher?” 


Over-all Values 


We shall not easily forget the intangible values 
arising from close association with Sisters of other 
Orders, so intrinsically alike in their outlook and 
aspirations, yet each so stamped with the mark of 
her own community; the privilege of reviewing all 
fields of learning under specialists enthusiastic in 
their presentation, and of mulling over this wealth 
of knowledge. All of this took place in an ideal set- 
ting, in the great Northwest where, as Dr. Riedl re- 
marked, people live closer to the waters, the forests 
and the mountains. 


It was our national chairman, Sister Mary Emil, 
who conceived the idea of the Workshop, who went 
to the Foundation and obtained the grant for it. She 
engaged the seven nationally known consultors, se- 
lected and invited the 15 participants, planned the 
daily sessions, led the discussions as chairman, and 
finally edited the Report. Such a herculean task calls 
not only for innate genius, but for tremendous en- 
ergy, for real labor and sweat, for the tact of a diplo- 
mat and the patience of a saint. 


Gratefully we who were privileged to share in the 
project pray that God may bless this work so dear 
to her and to all of us, work which, in Sister Mary 
Emil’s own words, is “the better formation of Sisters 
as Sisters, so that their dedication to God may be 
more complete and their apostolate more effective.” 


THE AMERICAN BENEDICTINE ACADEMY 


Sister Mary Faith, O.S.B. 
Donnelly College 
Kansas City, Kansas 


There is sometimes danger when an institution 
is “old” that a nostalgia for some glorious past may 
inhibit the work of an even more glorious present. 
The danger lies in a failure really to understand the 
glorious past. 


English-speaking Benedictines look back with 
special joy upon England’s eighth century, which 
presents poets and scholars and saints. A closer look 
at them would simply disclose men and women who 
were very busy but who brought to bear upon their 
busy-ness the impression of their essential vocation 
“to seek God.’ Caedmon saw the eternally new God 
in the world around him; Bede, sifting the significant 
from the insignificant in English church history, 
saved Augustine and Edwin, Paulinus and Oswald 
and other men who had vision. Cuthbert climbed the 
hills and penetrated the fastnesses of a rugged people 
to teach them the radiantly alive Christ. 


To look at scholarship and zeal among Christians 
of any walk of life is to rejoice. But Sisters probably 


recall with special gladness that it was the Abbess 
Hilda who nurtured Caedmon, the first-known Eng- 
lish poet; and that it was a tenth century Saxon 
nun, Roswitha, who “in the manner of Terence’”— 
as she herself wrote—dramatized what he had not 
dramatized: the glory of Christian chastity. Sisters 
of any century recall, too, Hildegarde and Gertrude, 
who also demonstrate that both learning and holiness 
are “becoming” to religious women. 


It was therefore not so much to make Benedic- 
tines tradition-conscious as to make them aware of 
the vital opportunity of a living, glorious vocation 
to God in the twentieth century that the “American 
Benedictine Academy” became a reality eight years 
ago last December. The foreword to the Constitution 
stated that the purpose of the organization is “to in- 
vigorate the tradition of learned work in our day.” 
The Constitution itself went on to say that the group 
exists “to cultivate and transmit the best traditions 
of Benedictine life and scholarship” as well as “to 
stimulate and promote the interests and activities 
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of American Benedictines.” There is specific room, 
therefore, in the Academy’s program not only for 
such end-products as the eighth century netted in 
England but for the burden and heat of the day 
which had their share in forging the products. (If 
Cuthbert had not evangelized laboriously in hill and 
valley, Bede could not have written of him so elo- 
quently.) 


Including in its various levels of membership 
abbots, monks, and professed Sisters, the Academy 
also welcomes into its ranks men and women — cler- 
ical and lay — who are recommended by members 
and approved by the executive board. Desirous of 
stimulating zest for truth within its own Order, the 
organization has no private preserve of its own but 
welcomes to its meetings and membership anyone 
who desires to share its quest. 


Its plan is almost as ambitious as Newman’s uni- 
versity. It is divided into eight sections, each of 
which meets biennially at a monastery or convent 
designated by the executive board. The sections in- 
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Natural Sciences, and Library Science. The meetings, 
drawing approximately 30 or 40 members outside 
those of the host monastery, permit members who 
have done some particular bit of research to stand 
among their “peers,” report their observations, and 
partake in discussion. Arranged to fit into the prayer 
life and monastic schedule of the host monastery or 
convent, the gatherings bring Benedictines from all 
over the United States together for three or four 
days of intensive thouglit, prayer, and sharing of 
ideals and effort. 


Scholarship involved in the meetings is not con- 
fined to things specifically Benedictine, especially 
since St. Benedict so disarmingly claimed whatever 
was dear to the Roman Church as dear to him also. 
The Summer, 1955, program of Language and Liter- 
ature, held in August at Sacred Heart conveni, 
Yankton, S. D., included such topics as: ‘‘Theology 
and Symbolism of Dress,” “St. Cyprian’s Person- 
ality as Seen in his Letters,” “The Canterbury School 
of Saint Gregory’s disciples,” “J. K. Huysmans’ 
Concept of the Liturgy,” “Christianity and the Con- 
ceit in the Lyrics of Lope de Vega,” “Sartrean Ex- 
istentialism in its Literary Aspects,” “Johnson’s 
Theory of Poetic Language,” “Hemingway: A Study 
of the Infelix Culpa,” “Current Trends in Scholar- 
ship — Patristics, Medieval, Renaissance,” and “The 
Love of Truth and Monastic Traditions.” While the 
specific application was frequently made to Benedic- 
tine traditions and attitudes, the participants were 
religious and Christian laity eager to understand 
truth and its twentieth century implications. 


How the American Benedictine Academy serves 
to foster “Sister Formation” is almost self-evident. 
It seems to provide inspiration and stimulus to or- 
ganic growth which, stemming from the representa- 
tives present, invigorates the work of their own 
hands and the communities from which they come. 
St. Benedict discouraged babbling about the world 


seen outside the cloister when monks go on a journey. 
But this journey is different, and representatives 
sent to make it are charged to transmit the spirit 
they receive. The Academy encourages study, excel- 
lent teaching, and publication—the sharing of truth 
on every level. The bi-annual meetings provide the 
extra incentive often needed to bring some scholarly 
study to completion. They stimulate listeners to en- 
courage members in their own convents and monas- 
teries at home to study, to teach, and to write. 


At the Yankton meeting another contribution of 
the Academy to Sister Formation was illustrated. 
Sacred Heart convent permitted its novices to attend 
sessions on “Theology and the Symbolism of Dress,” 
“Trends in Scholarship,” “The Canterbury School 
of St. Gregory’s Disciples,” and ‘“‘The Love of Truth 
and Monastic Tradition.” 


The Academy has one official publication, the 
American Benedictine Review, published quarterly 
at 528 High Street, Newark, N. J., and edited by the 
Rev. Bonaventure Schwinn, O.S.B. The Review, a 
100-page magazine, invites “creative scholarship” in 
any of the eight fields to which the Academy is de- 
voted. It welcomes articles from religious and from 
the laity. 


The American Benedictine Academy, requiring 
a two-year planning program for each meeting of 
each section, is intended to offer inspiration and mo- 
tivation and “the help of many brethren.” It empha- 
sizes the responsibility of the individual blessed with 
a vocation and the opportunity of study; and it at- 
tempts to spread through all houses and among par- 
ticipating priests and laity love of truth in the 
twentieth century and ingenuity in expressing it. Its 
executive secretary is the Rev. Quentin Schaut, 
O.S.B., St. Vincent’s archabbey, Latrobe, Pa. 


A “Golden Age’? 


It would seem that the gradual emergence of the 
United States from “missionary” status might make 
possible here a “golden age” of literature and learn- 
ing. The Academy is a brave and ambitious effort in 
that direction. Its spirit is not nostalgia for the past 
but courage, inspiration and love for the present 
work. He who does not understand the twentieth 
century, writes Father Walter Ong, S.J., in the 
Autumn, 1954, Thought, does not really understand 
the sixteenth. Benedictines know that he who does 
not love the challenge and work of the twentieth has 
no right to glory in the eighth. 


It is unnecessary to add that for much of the 
material and stimulation, the members of the Acade- 
my draw upon the help of the whole Catholic world 
and of all who love truth. If the story of this eight- 
year old effort to make Benedictines on every educa- 
tional level better teachers, writers, and lovers of 
God’s way on the earth could be of use to the whole 
Christian family and to society as a whole, it is ob- 
vious that every Benedictine would rejoice. 
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VIEWS ON FIRST VOLUME OF SFC PROCEEDINGS 


Letters, reviews and articles commenting on The 
Mind of the Church in the Formation of Sisters 
(Fordham University Press, $3) reflect favorably on 
the first collection of literature drawn from the 
Sister Formation conference. 


First in significance is a letter from Monsignor 
Larraona, secretary of the Sacred Congregation of 
Religious, to Father Edwin A. Quain, 8.J., who 
handled the volume for the Fordham University 
Press. This letter is a source of joy and encourage- 
ment to the members of the Conference, who receive 
this cordial message, transmitted “in the name of the 
Sacred Congregation,” as reassurance that their 
humble efforts are, in fact as well as in intention, in 
conformity with the directives of the Holy See to 
religious communities. The letter, dated June 12, 
1956, reads as follows: 


Reverend and dear Father: 


I have received the copy of “The Mind of the 
Church in the Formation of Sisters” which you have 
so thoughtfully sent me in the name of the Sister 
Formation Conference. 


In thanking you and the Officers of the Confer- 
ence, I wish to repeat in the name of this Sacred 
Congregation, the expression of our deep satisfaction 
and gratification in the zealous and enlightened ac- 
tivity of the Conference as it is illustrated in this 
excellent volume. Much, certainly, is to be gained for 
the good of all programs of formation, by the com- 
mon discussion of topics such as formed the subject 
matter of the six regional Conferences and the First 
National Meeting of your group. 


Particularly gratifying is the evidence herein 
given of a determination to adhere closely to the 
directives of the Holy See in following through with 
the program proposed by Our Holy Father Himself 
when he exhorted Religious Communities “to serve 
the cause of Jesus Christ and of His Church as the 
world of today requires.” 

May God continue to bless the work of the Con- 
ference. 

Faithfully yours in Christ, 
(signed) P. A. Larraona 
Secretary 


Some other views on the volume of proceedings 
are also quoted here: 


Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt (“Sister Formation,” 
America, May 26, 1956) : 


The technical and educational discussions which 
were carried on during the first year of the group’s 
history have been gathered together in a recently 
published book, The Mind of the Church in the 
Formation of Sisters ... It may well be one of the 
most significant books about Catholic Education in 
general and teacher training in particular that have 
been published in the United States. 


Opening with a letter from Valerio Cardinal 
Valeri, prefect of the Sacred Congregation for Re- 
ligious, and a foreword by the Apostolic Delegate 
to the United States, the book in eight chapters lays 
the groundwork for a long-range program to improve 
the training and formation for the members of the 
various communities that have undertaken to coop- 
erate in the study. 


Donald McDonald, (“Teaching the Teachers,” Com- 
monweal, July 6, 1956) : 


In September, 1951, Pope Pius XII gave an ad- 
dress to the First International Congress of Teaching 
Sisters in Rome. A year later he gave another ad- 
dress to a meeting of superiors general of women’s 
Religious communities in Rome. These two talks 
have inspired what seems to be one of the most sig- 
nificant developments in Catholic education in the 
United States in this century. The history to date 
of this development, the organization of the Sister 
Formation conference, is contained in a new book, 
The Mind of the Church in the Formation of Sisters 
. .- All the literature in this 280-page compilation 
has been developed within the past two years in 
regional and national meetings sponsored by the 
Conference throughout the country. 


Rev. Allen P. Farrell, S.J., (Review for Religious, 
Sept. 15, 1956) : 


“The . . . achievement, specifically under review 
here, is the publication of the main addresses of the 
1954-55 Sister Formation Conferences. Here we have 
encouragement for the movement from eight mem- 
bers of the hierarchy, papers by five canonists apply- 
ing ecclesiastical directives for the education of men 
to the education of Sisters, six addresses on Sister 
formation by diocesan superintendents of schools, 
eight papers on the same subject by college and uni- 
versity administrators, a series of reports on the 
formation programs of religious communities of 
men, and three addresses on special topics. The one- 
day sessions by the Sisters themselves at these 
regional confererces are not recorded: they were “off- 
the record”; but their calculated effect on the morale 
and leadership of major superiors, who are the archi- 
tects of the Sister-formation movement, was very 
great. In sum, this book is a stimulating introduction 
to this providential movement. It should be read and 
talked about by everybody who has at heart the 
mission of Catholic education at all levels.” 


Father Loret, C.SS.R., S.C. dei Religiosi, Opere Pon- 
tificia delle Vocazioni Religiose, to Father Ed- 
win A, Quain, S.J., Fordham University, June 
i2, 1956: 

The Reverend Father has kindly transmitted to 


me the magnificent work that you have had the 
great thoughtfulness to present to me. 


I wish to thank you for it, especially, since having 
been appointed to the new Pontifical Work for the 
benefit of religious vocations, I am greatly interested 
in the subject; but even more so, since I am currently 
in communication with Sister Mary Emil, and I re- 
joice at the immense good realized by her and by the 


“Conference.” 
An order blank for the first volume of SFC pro- 


ceedings is included with this mailing of the SF 
Bulletin. 


WORKSHOP REPORT 


The Report of the Everett Curriculum Workshop 
will be mailed in October to higher superiors taking 
part in the regional conferences. Editor of the Re- 
port is Sister Mary Emil, I.H.M., with Sister Jeanne 
Marie, F.S.C.P., as editorial assistant. The Report 
is being issued in multilith edition, as a basis for dis- 
cussion at the conferences. It will be re-issued as the 
third volume of proceedings of the conference, to- 


gether with the papers prepared for the regional 
meetings. 
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NEWS FROM THE REGIONS 


New vice-chairman for the Eastern region is 
Sister Catherine de Ricci, C.S.J., who suc- 
EAST ceeds Sister M. Isidore, C.S.J. 


The Eastern province in the United States of the 
Ursulines of the Roman Union are opening a new 
house of studies this semester, located on the campus 
of Sisters College, Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. Mother Mary Robert Falls, for- 
merly of the New Rochelle house of studies, is pri- 
oress. The new foundation will be exclusively for 
graduate students, in order to provide more ade- 
quately for the needs of the groups according to 
their levels of studies. Twenty-one Junior Sisters and 
three Sisters in administration are now in residence 
and will be joined by another group from the novi- 
tiate after the January profession. 


At the second inter-provincial conference of the 
Sisters of the Resurrection, held at Mother Celine 
~ House of Studies, Harrison, N. Y., a study was made 
of the latest directives and norms issued by the Holy 
See for religious. Other purposes of the conference 
were to review the development of Resurrectionist 
ideology according to the spirit of the founder and 
to make adaptations to meet the needs of the times. 
The meeting was under the direction of Rev. Mother 
Teresa Kalkstein, superior general of the congrega- 
tion, who resides at Rome. 


More than 1000 School Sisters of Notre Dame 
gathered in Baltimore on the campus of the College 
of Notre Dame of Maryland, Aug. 16-17, for the 
community’s annual education conference. ‘‘Contin- 
uous Guidance toward Self-Realization” was the 
general discussion topic. Purpose of the meetings, 
which bring together delegates from all of the five 
North American provinces, is to encourage scholar- 
ship and professional growth of community mem- 
bers. 


A feature of the guidance section was a mock 
interview between a Sister-counsellor and a high 
school student, accompanied by an analysis of the 
methods and procedures used. 





Under the direction of Rev. Mother M. Au- 
gustilde, provincial superior of the Eastern province 
of the Sisters of Christian Charity, a Spirituality 
Institute for Superiors convened at Mallinckrodt 
Convent, Mendham, N. J., July 15-22. Superiors at- 
tending represented missions in Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, North 
Carolina and Florida. 


Discussions during the sessions related to the 
superior in her various areas of service. Topics were 
“The Superior as Spiritual Mother,” “The Superior 
as Mother Providing for Physical Needs,” “The Su- 
perior as Administrator,” “The Superior as. Prin- 
cipal,” “The Superior as Guardian of the Spirit of 
the Congregation.” 


The topic, “The Superior as Principal,” brought 
into focus the major problem of lack of time for 
adequate school preparation. Permission was ob- 
tained from Sister Elizabeth Ann, I.H.M., coordi- 
nator of the SFC in-service committees, to use her 
paper, delivered at the Spring convention of the 
NCEA in St. Louis. The study served as a guide to 
discussion and the core of the lecture on the time 
problem. 


In addition to Sister speakers, the institute pre- 
sented Rev. Denys Hennessy, O.8.B., chaplain at the 
motherhouse, and Dr. Robert Anderson, St. Michael 
hospital, Newark, as lecturers in canon law and 
health respectively. 


The institute marks the first step in a series of 
future activities designed as an orientation for new 
superiors and as a re-statement of aims and ideals 
for experienced superiors. 


Special helps for the in-service teacher in im- 
proving instruction was a major theme of the pro- 
program of the 6th annual 
NEW ENGLAND _ diocesan teachers institute 
of Burlington, Vt., at St. 
Michael’s college, Sept. 5-6, under the sponsorship 
of His Excellency, Most. Rev. Edward R. Ryan, 
bishop of Burlington, and Rt. Rev. Msgr. William 
A. Crowley, superintendent of schools. Bishop 
Ryan cited recent papal directives on the respon- 
sibility of teachers to achieve excellence. He 
quoted Dr. Benjamin Fine, education director of the 
New York Times, as saying that the responsibility 
of educators is “simply to give our children good 
schools,” noting that in moving towards this ideal 
public and Catholic school teachers have many prob- 
lems on which they can in some way work cooper- 
atively. Msgr. William A. McManus, assistant di- 
rector of the NCWC education department, included 
the work of the Sister Formation Conference in his 
discussion of “The Present Position of Catholic 
Schools in America.” He urged educators to consider 
as “a blessing, not a burden” the papal directives 
requiring of Sister-teachers “an education corre- 
sponding in quality and academic degrees to that de- 
manded by the state.” Sister Ritamary, C.H.M., ed- 
itor of the SF Bulletin, described the history and 
purpose of SFC with particular reference to the role 
of in-service Sisters, pointing out what the confer- 
ence offers them and what it expects of them. Special 
topics treating of aids to in-service growth in the 
sectional sessions were chosen in accordance with 
the wishes of the Sister-teachers. Sister specialists 
giving addresses and conducting question periods in- 
cluded Sister M. Agnes Clare, C.H.M., Davenport; 
Sister M. Lorraine, C.S.J., and Sister M. Josephina, 
C.S.J., Boston; and Sister M. Theonilla, C.S.J., 
Brighton, Mass. 


The Sisters of the Presentation of Mary, with 
generalate in Bourg-St. Andeol, France, have inau- 
gurated a spiritual renewal program consisting of 
a series of thirty-day retreats under the direction of 
the Jesuit Fathers. Participation in the retreats is 
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voluntary, and not more than 35 Sisters are accepted 
in any one year. The first retreat could be elected 
only by the younger group of superiors. Provincial 
houses in the United States affected by the decision 
of the general chapter are in Hudson, N. H., and 
Biddleford Pool, Me. 


In-service chairman for the New England region 
is Sister Marie Carmilla, Rivier college, Nashua, 
N. H., according to an announcement by Mother 
Agnes Barry, R.S.C.J., regional chairman. 


Immaculate Heart college, Los Angeles, has 

adopted the Sister-formation 

SOUTHWEST curriculum proposed by the Ev- 

erett Workshop as the degree 

program to be offered as preparation for the Sisters 
of the Immaculate Heart Community. 


Sister M. Ursula, O.S.F., will join the Southwest 
in-service committee, southern section, to replace 
Sister M. Manuela, O.S.F., who has been transferred 
to Sacramento. 


The Southwest in-service committee, northern 
section, met July 6 at Dominican college, San Rafael, 
Calif., to examine and discuss data from the in- 
service study related to the Sister-teacher’s back- 
ground. Present at the meeting were Mother Mar- 
garet, O.P., Sister Annetta, P.B.V.M., Sister Eu- 
charia, S.M., Sister Dominic, O.P., and Sister Cal- 
lista, S.M., chairman. Reports were received from 
Mother Xavierita, S.N.J.M., Sister Joan Marie, 
S.N.D., and Sister Magdalen, S.M., who were unable 
to be present. 


In reviewing material from the in-service study, 
the committee made valuable suggestions as to steps 
that might be taken by colleges and universities in 
setting up programs for the further education of 
Sisters in service. 


Sister Elizabeth Ann, I.H.M., Los Angeles, co- 
ordinator of the SF in-service study, has received 
requests for the use of her report on the problem of 
time, given at the NCEA meeting in St. Louis this 
Spring. Several communities are basing horarium 
studies on the national survey Sister conducted in 
conjunction with the situation in their own localities. 
One superior writes: “My years as supervisor have 
convinced me that the greatest single burden of the 
teaching Sister today is lack of time. It is an evil 
that threatens to grow progressively worse as calls 
for extra-classroom services multiply. The day-by- 
day preparation for classroom teaching seems to be 
the first duty to be crowded out in many circum- 
stances. What about the pupils who are on the re- 
ceiving end of this chain of circumstances?” 


In addition to Sister Elizabeth Ann, two other 
members of the in-service study took part in the 
Everett Curriculum Workshop. They were Sister 
Bertrande, D.C., and Sister Barbara, S.C. 


The Sisters of Mercy, Burlingame, Calif., used 
the papers in the hospital issue of the SF Bulletin 
during a community meeting held in July. 


The Sisters of St. Joseph of Bourg, Southern 
province, are expanding their present college fa- 
cilities this fall by adding a wing to 

SOUTH the building in which the juniorate is 
housed. The Sisters give the following 
account of some significant steps in their progress: 


Upon the completion of the building we began to 
center our attention on the training of the Sisters. 
We read with enthusiasm of the Sister Formation 
movement, In June, 1955, we decided to reorganize 
the study program of our juniorate to include a junior 
college and to seek full accreditation by the South- 
ern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


After procuring a charter we concentrated on in- 
creasing library facilities. With all of the houses in 
the province contributing either books or funds, we 
assembled by September, 1955, over 2000 usable vol- 
umes, and in another year had more than doubled 
that number. An appeal for books in the diocesan 
paper, Catholic Action, brought a warm response 
and many valuable items. An adequate number of 
books has now been collected, but we are trying to 
strengthen certain areas of our collection and to 
complete the cataloging. 


Our plan is to give a full year of college work 

during the postulate from September to June. During 

the canonical year, the novices continue courses in 

theology, liturgy and church history, as well as the 

usual studies concerned with the rule and the vows. 

After a third year in the juniorate, in which they 

complete a second year of college courses, they trans- 

fer to a senior college to qualify for a bachelor’s de- 

gree before entering the classroom as teachers. 

The present enrollment of the juniorate consists 
of eight Sisters with temporary vows, 16 novices, 
and 11 postulants. 


Two religious from India are in New Orleans, 
La., for studies at St. Mary’s Dominican college and 
Loyola University of the South. They are Sister 
Colette Mary and Sister Josefa Mary, both natives 
of Quilon. Members of the Franciscan Sisters of the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary, an institute of nurses 
and teachers of the diocese of Quilon, Travancore- 
Cochin, they are the first Sisters from the one- 
hundred year old congregation to be sent from India 
for university studies. Both Sisters are presently 
receiving a full room and board grant from Domini- 
can college and tuition scholarships from both Loyola 
and Dominican. Initial arrangements for their 
studies were made by their bishop, the Most Rev. 
Jerome Fernandes, who chose the United States for 
the project because of the superior development of 
higher education in this country. The Bishop is the 
founder of the Fatima Mata college in Quilon, where 
the Sisters expect to be assigned as faculty members 
when they return. The college, now in its fourth 
year, already enrolls over 3,000 students. 


Sister Colette holds a B.A. degree in Indian 
music, and is now studying education. Sister Josefa 
is working towards a Bachelor’s degree with a major 
in biology. Both Sisters have been professed about 
two years. They are graduates of convent high 
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schools where the study of English is stressed, a 
factor that helped qualify them for advanced studies. 
They are interested in aiding the higher education of 
the Indians, who have an intense desire for such 
opportunities, the Sisters report. 


A cooperative project designed to facilitate the 
continuous progress of young Sisters toward the 
Bachelor’s degree has been developed in-New Or- 
leans. The groups involved are the Sisters of St. 
Joseph and the Dominican Sisters. The main feature 
of the project lies in the decision of St. Mary’s Do- 
minican college, a senior liberal arts college for 
women, to accept as transfer credits academic work 
completed by the St. Joseph Sisters in their own St. 
Joseph junior college. 


Under the Dominican-St. Joseph cooperative pro- 
gram, postulants entering the St. Joseph community 
will carry a full year of college work at the junior 
college, located at the New Orleans motherhouse. 
After the year of novitiate, devoted entirely to re- 
ligious studies, the Sisters will resume college work 
and complete the sophomore year. Junior and senior 
years will be completed at St. Mary’s Dominican 


college, with the Sisters attending as full-time day 
students. 


Mother Alice, C.S.J., explained the wish of the 
congregation to keep their Sisters in their own col- 
lege for the first two years, saying that “to send our 
Sisters to a college conducted by another religious 
community on another campus before they are well- 
grounded in the works and spirit of the institute 
of their choice would be confusing to them.” 


Mother M. Irene, C.S.J., provincial superior, says 
that the St. Joseph junior college will seek accredita- 
tion from the Southern Association of College and 
Secondary Schools. In the meantime, the credits will 
be evaluated and accepted by Dominican college, 
Sister Mary Louise, O.P., president, announced. The 
plan has the approval of Dr. Donald C. Agnew, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Commission on Colleges and 
Universities, Sister Mary Louise stated. 


Committee members developing this cooperative 
plan include Sister Mary Louise, O.P.; Mother Irene, 
U.S.J.; Sister Mary Peter, O.P., Southern committee 
representative for the Sister Formation committee; 
Sister Mary Alexadia, O.P., dean of Dominican col- 
lege; and Sister M. Antaelma, C.S.J., Sister M. Alice, 
C.S.J., Sister M. Veronica, C.S.J., and Sister Louise 
Neomi, C.S.J. 

@ 


A two-week religious workshop was held at Mt. 
Angel Women’s college, Mt. Angel, Ore., under the 
direction of Sister Jean Marie, S.S., supervisor of 

the catechetical program in the 

NORTHWEST _ archdiocese of Portland in Ore- 
gon. Courses in philosophy and 
dogmatic theology were taught during the summer 
session, with Rev. James Koessler, O.S.B., of Mt. 
Angel Seminary, continuing the theology sequence 
begun last summer. 

A four-day teachers’ institute was held at Con- 
vent Queen of Angels, Aug. 12-17. Each day began 


with a conference, followed by group discussions and 
reports. Speakers and topics were Rev. Leander 
Maffia, O.S.B., “The Function of Education in the 
Catholic Church’; Rev. Bernard Sander, O.S.B., 
“The Role of the Teacher in the Student World”; 
Sister Jean Marie, S.S., “Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine in the Archdiocese of Portland in Oregon”; 
Rev. Ambrose Zenner, O.S.B., “The Role of the Bene- 
dictine in Catholic Education”; and Rev. Mother M. 
Gemma, O.S.B., “General Summary.” 


The following excerpt from the minutes of the 
midwest SFC planning meeting de- 
MIDWEST _ scribes the pattern of the 1956-57 
series of conferences. All geograph- 
ical units adopted a similar outline for this year. 
The meeting will open on the evening of the first 
day with a panel of four priests speaking on “New 
Horizons in Sister Formation” — a prognosis of the 
place and contribution of the Sisters ten years hence. 
It is believed that such papers covering all apostolic 
works — teaching, nursing, social and catechetical — 
will stimulate the thinking and planning of the Sister 
delegates by the sheer force of their originality, 
convictions and potential effectiveness. On the first 
day closed sessions will be devoted to small group 
discussions on the curriculum developed during the 
summer workshop at Everett, Wash. A special eve- 
ning meeting on the first day will feature a consid- 
eration of such problems as are of concern to superi- 
ors and directresses of study ; another group will 
take up matters common to junior, novice and postu- 
lant mistresses. Reports, discussion of reports, reso- 
lutions and elections will comprise the agenda for 
the closing session. Opportunity will be provided for 
private conferences treating particular needs of indi- 
vidual delegates. 
—Sister Mary Justine, R.S.M. 
Secretary 


During the first all-community workshop for 
Sisters teaching in the elementary grades, July 30- 
Aug. 3, the Sisters of Humility at their Ottumwa, 
Iowa motherhouse took as their major problem how 
to develop each child to the best of his ability. The 
members conducted the workshop to discover their 
common teaching problems, their resources for in- 
formation and guidance, and some solutions to their 
problems. The workshop also aimed to be an experi- 
ment in the “group process” technique of teaching. 
Director of the workshop was Sister M. Eleanore, 
C.H.M., elementary school consultant. She was as- 
sisted by Miss Etta Cosner, coordinator of curricu- 
lum in the Davenport, Iowa elementary school 
system. 


Sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis with 
motherhouse at Clinton, Iowa, have an ongoing tra- 
dition of adopting two Sisters every two years from 
the Bahamas. The Sisters are members of the Blessed 
Martin de Porres congregation and come as guests 
of the Mount St. Clare college, conducted by the 
Franciscan Sisters. The guests are given room, 
board, tuition and books, as well as other educational 
aids, and are enabled to follow two years of study 
in the arts, nursing, music or other fields. 
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A DECREE GIVING NORMS FOR CONVENTIONS WHICH DEAL WITH ADAPTATION 
AND RENOVATION IN THE STATES OF PERFECTION 


The beneficial and fruitful movement toward ren- 
ovation and adaptation in the States of Perfection 
which had a happy beginning in the great Roman 
Congress held toward the end of the Holy Year of 
1950 under the outstanding and fatherly leadership 
of His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, has had rich results 
everywhere, throughout this five year period from 
1950 to 1956. This has been true as well for the re- 
ligious perfection and formation at which the move- 
ment aimed, as for the apostolic ministry, and the 
coordination of Institutes among themselves. 


That this very salutary renovation and adapta- 
tion, however, may proceed in a wise and orderly 
way, that it may grow constantly, that it may be- 
come even more intense and be more assuredly dif- 
fused, the Sacred Congregation, set up to care for 
the concerns of religious groups, having obtained 
the permission and approbation of His Holiness, in 
an audience granted to the Most Eminent Cardinal 
Prefect of this Congregation on November 3, 1955, 
has decided to set up the following norms. These 
norms are to be effective whenever questions are 
treated which concern the renovation of the internal 
life and discipline of the States of Perfection, safe- 
guarding, of course, the rights of the Ordinaries 
inasmuch as there are guaranteed by the sacred 
canons. 


1. Conventions or congresses, whether dio- 
cesan, regional, or national, as well as 
lecture series and courses for men or 
women members of the States of Perfec- 
tion, in which their internal life, juridical 
state, or education and formation are 
treated, may not be held or set up without 
having consulted the Sacred Congregation 
for Religious. For law, and the very nature 
of the matter, demands that the Holy See, 
to which is reserved the supreme and 
efficacious government of the public States 
of Perfection, should make sure of the 
teachings and the suitability of the pro- 
grams, as well as of the competence and 
experience of those who will preside or 
teach in these gatherings. 


2. Those who promote or preside at conven- 
tions and courses of this kind, therefore, 
should take care to notify this Congrega- 
tion in good time, of the list of topics and 
speakers chosen. After the convention has 
been held, the presiding officer should refer 
to the Sacred Congregation the matters 
treated, the disputations held, the conclu- 
sions arrived at, and any other information 
on any point which touches adaptation and 
renovation in the States of Perfection. 


3. Indeed, where there exist federations or 
councils of major superiors, with their 
own statutes, and particular commissions 
thereto annexed, all approved by the Holy 
See, it would be opportune if through their 


efforts there were proposed to the Holy 
See approved persons who would be able 
to speak in the aforesaid conventions or 
courses. 


4. It would be praiseworthy if the Most Rev- 
erend local Ordinaries would call together 
the members of the States of Perfection 
who have a house in their diocese, and 
exercise a ministry there, in order to ex- 
amine, confer on, and discuss with them, 
in fatherly fashion, some of the things 
which pertain to the carrying out of their 
apostolate, as far as these are of legiti- 
mate interest. Such conventions are highly 
to be commended inasmuch as they bear 
witness to and nourish the unity with the 
Father and Shepherd of the flock, and in- 
asmuch as they promote the works of the 
apostolate and seem suited to give them 
efficient direction. 


If all of these things are carefully and earnestly 
done, they will not hinder or restrain the associations 
and conventions of all kinds already begun for the 
purpose of renovation and adaptation of the States 
of Perfection. They will rather enable them to bear 
richer fruit by the day, and help them in the very 
highest degree. 


All things to the contrary notwithstanding. 


Given at Rome, on the 26th day of March, A. D., 
1956. 
Valerius, Cardinal Valeri, Prefect 
Arcadius Larraona, C.M.F., Secretary 





Father E. Bergh, S.J., commenting on this new 
regulation of the Sacred Congregation of Relig- 
ious in Revue des Communautés Religieuses (July- 
August, 1956) says: 


This decree, above all, blesses the whole move- 
ment of renovation which has been working in relig- 
ious life for the past few years. Under the impulse 
of the Sovereign Pontiff and the action of the Sacred 
Congregation of Religious, problems of the nature of 
the States of Perfection, of their juridical condition, 
of the needs of spiritual and professional formation, 
and of adaptation to the apostolic needs of our times, 
have been the object of many congresses and study 
groups in many countries. The Holy See wishes that 
this movement should make new progress. It wishes, 
at the same time, to preserve it from any doctrinal 
deviation. 


The decree itself is indeed ample evidence that 
the Holy See wishes the movement of renovation and 
adaptation of the States of Perfection to grow and 
to bear more abundant apostolic fruit. Sister For- 
mation is proud to have been part of this world-wide 
movement and is eager to work in the closest and 
most faithful unity with it. The Sisters of the United 
States owe an incalculable debt of gratitude to Our 
Holy Father and the Sacred Congregation of Re- 
ligious for calling attention to the need for better 
Sister formation and for encouraging initiatives 
such as those which have brought our conferences 
and Bulletin into being. 
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Because the norms above were promulgated only 
in August, however, we have been advised to post- 
pone the Conferences originally scheduled for the 
first semester of the current school year, until the 
appropriate authorities in the College and Univer- 
sity Department of the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association, and the National Consultative 
Committee of the Sister Formation Conferences 
should have assembled all six proposed programs 
and speakers from our various regions and presented 
them formally for the blessing and approval of the 
Sacred Congregation. We will therefore ask our 
readers to disregard the dates for the 1956-57 Con- 
ferences which were published in the previous issue 
of the Bulletin and also to disregard the notices from 


the regional chairmen which were sent out before 
we were able to ascertain the applicability of the 
new regulations. We regret very much any incon- 
venience which will be occasioned by the postpone- 
ment of the Conferences, but we are sure that the 
Sisters will be more than happy to cooperate with 
any measure which will ensure greater strength and 
unity in the movement toward renovation and adap- 
tation in the States of Perfection throughout the 
world, and that they will rejoice in an opportunity 
to demonstrate their obedience and loyalty to Our 
Holy Father and the Sacred Congregation of Re- 
ligious, who have done so much for the Sisterhoods 
today. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY AND DOCUMENTATION 


“Devotion and sanctity never suppress technical 
effort, and competence is not the same thing as gen- 
erosity. Superiors who assign their subjects to tasks 


—174~—wherein the temporal has its claims cannot possibly 


solve by obedience and prayer the problems that 
demand knowledge and skill. The Holy Spirit and 
iis gifts which are, even humanly speaking, valu- 
able helps and which so easily complete human values 
and virtues have never dispensed with the methodic 
ucquisition of professions; and it would be ridiculous 
to exempt the religious who teach men from the 
effort exacted of the monk who acts as a mason or 
a carpenter. ‘Beautiful profession,’ Duhamel said 
of medicine, ‘But one in which the heart is not 
enough.’ I urge you—as I did last year at the 
Congress of Teaching Brothers—to take this as 
your motto. 


“...A teaching religious is neither a consecrated 
person who safeguards at any cost his life of piety 
and injects it as best he can into a secular profes- 
sion often overwhelming; nor is he a teacher who 
artificially superadds religion to a mass of secular 
culture. There will be created a distaste for and a 
disappointment in the teaching vocations so much 
desired by the Church, if one permits the idea to 
gain ground that it is simply in catechism class that 
one is a religious in the true sense of the word and 
that one is out of place at other times when she is 
condemned to the so-called secular tasks. The priest- 
teacher and the teaching religious represent a special 
type of the intellectual and moral apostolate and are 
not victims of an incomprehensible determination on 
the part of the Church to squander their vocations 
outside the true boundaries of the kingdom of God. 
But there rests on these teachers — and on you, too 
—the difficult duty of not letting the salt lose its 
savor, nor the light grow dim in reversing the order 
of values, those of culture and those of sanctity, for 
they are the guardians and the defenders of both.” 


Msgr. Fougerat, vice-rector of the Catholic Insti- 
tute of Paris. “Place et Mission de 1]’Ecole 
Catholique, Point de Vue Doctrinal,” Pages 
ca No. 7 (Aout-Sept., 1954), p. 


“The type of personality successful in the reli- 
gious state must be intellectual and volitional. This 
means that the religious personality must develop 
in the rational level, not in the emotional. In other 
words this means that emotions, though elements in 
human constitution and motivation, yet must not be 
autonomous but submissive to right reason illumined 
by faith and strengthened by grace. Emotionalism 
destroys this structure. Emotionalism is character- 
ized by autonomy of emotion; emotion that has be- 
come the ruler in human affairs, having at its service 
the intellect and will. It is the condition of those who 
have failed to grow pschologically, the immature per- 
sons. Sensual satisfaction is for these the goal of 
every endeavor. Social contacts and friendship are 
sought as sources of sensual satisfaction. Religious 
discipline is tedious and weighs heavily on the heart 
of the emotional personality.” 


Rev. Manuel Milagro, C.M.F., The Education of the 
Religious and Modern Trends (St. Meinrad, 
Ind.: Grail Publications), p. 5. 


“This morning I shall be brash enough to suggest 
a cause which might well serve as the focal point of 
your activities for some years to come. I shall do 
this by telling you of a movement in Catholic educa- 
tion which many regard as the most significant thing 
which has happened in the past one hundred years. 
The movement is known officially as the Sister 
Formation Conferences. . . The strength of the 
movement lies in a degree in the care which has been 
exercised in obtaining reliable information. ... As 
Kappas you should take much more than a purely 
academic interest in the Sister Formation Confer- 
ences. You should be vitally concerned with lending 
your weight to the movement and supporting it in 
every possible way. For the better prepared our 
Sisters are when they enter the classroom to teach 
your children, the better education they will receive 
and more assured will be the future of the Church 
in America. You have a real stake in this movement.” 


Rev. Cyril F. Meyer, C.M., Address to Kappa Gamma 
Pi, May 6, 1956, Buffalo, New York. 
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“In the educational theory of St. De La Salle 
there is a theory and a practice. The theory is his 
doctrine on the nature of education. Education is 
an apostolate, exercised by men whom God has 
chosen to continue the ministry of Jesus Christ and 
the apostles under the guidance of the Church. ‘It 
is for the Church, as being the Body of Jesus Christ, 
that the teacher labors,’ forming his members to 
fulfill efficiently their function in the Body. 


“The practical embraces the teacher’s prepara- 
tion for and exercise of this apostolate in the Church. 
He must gird himself for this task by a serious spir- 
itual and intellectual formation. Formed, he must 
enter on his apostolate of souls by teaching, example, 
and vigilance, drawing down on his labors the indis- 
pensable divine benediction by the perfection of his 
interior life.” 


Brother Charles Henry, F.S.C, “The LaSallien For- 
mula for a Fruitful Apostolate—lII,” Review 
for Religious, VII (July 15, 1948), 219. 


“It is the duty of the superiors of religious edu- 
cational institutions to study the nature and methods 
of education and the cause of inefficiency and failure. 
It is possible that the market place be flooded with 
counterfeit products, that is, candidates who to all 
appearances are standard currency, but whom an ex- 
pert scrutiny can recognize as false, fake, or coun- 
terfeit. ... As a rule this condition is due to the in- 
eptitude of the educator; to his lack of inner re- 
sources. This is the educator who educates by formu- 
las, aims at perfect correspondence between exterior 
behaviors and the formulas, and accepts this con- 
formity as the final perfect product. ... 


“Connected with this condition is another cause 
of counterfeit products. It is the environmental and 
institutional pressure. These formulas dissected into 
scores of minute principles heavily coated with scrip- 
tural warning and ascetical directives are pounded 
into the mind of the candidates by directors, su- 
periors, and confessors at frequent regular intervals 
till the heart is conditioned to beat in unison with 
these impulses from the environment or institution ; 
not by vital assimilation but as by the mechanism 
of a robot. 


“The remedy is not to disregard the formulas, 
discipline and schedules, which are absolutely essen- 
tial; nor discard guidance by director, superior and 
confessors which is absolutely needed, but to see to 
it that conviction is brought to the mind and, above 
all, love to the heart and will, and that from this 
light and love all the exterior performances proceed. 
Then the conformity of behavior with instructions 
and schedules and formulas will be vital, true to life, 
a product of inner light and inner love. The priest and 
religious formed by this method will indeed be an- 
other Christ who will enrich the life of the world. 


“As it appears to us the fundamental causes of 
failure are: in the formative stage, psychological 
starvation: in the ministerial life, atrophy of the 
two specific human endowments: abstract attitude 
and tendency towards remote ends. The expression 
might sound pedantic or too academic, but in reality 
no terms could explain the failure more plainly and 
more realistically. A study of the cases of failure 
would inevitably lead to this amazing discovery that 
starvation and atrophy would explain the failures.” 


Rev. Manuel Milagro, C.M.F., The Education of the 
Religious and Modern Trends (St. Meinrad, 
Ind.: Grail Publications), pp. 54-55. 


“Let us now take a look at the two reasons I used 
to prove how imminent is the need to solve our prob- 
lem — our problem of properly preparing our youth 
to use our art successfully tomorrow when they be- 
come the leaders of the Mystical Body, leaders whose 


task will be to glorify God by praising Him music-_175_ 


ally and by creating beauty reflecting His Beauty 
through the art of music. First, let us look at the 
Sister Formation movement in our country. Its 
growth in the past two or three years has been al- 
most unbelievable. For example, it has moved into 
center stage in the thinking of such an important 
institution as the National Catholic Educational As- 
sociation. It seems that everyone interested in Cath- 
olic education in America has suddenly become aware 
of the vital need of properly preparing our teachiny 
Sisters to fit tomorrow’s Mystical Body for its 
tremendous struggle. Educators, administrators, 
Mothers general, superiors and others have become 
vitally and vocatively aware of the need, and all are 
expressing their anxiety to see the job well done. 
. . . Monsignor Hochwalt, the secretary general of 
the NCEA, called this movement one of the greatest 
events in the history of Catholic American education. 
Archbishop Ritter of St. Louis eloquently defended 
it and expressed his determination to remain irrevoc- 
ably wedded to the idea of this movement, despite 
the fact the Catholic schools are suffering their great- 
est crisis in teacher shortage in history. He said that 
we simply must admit that there can be no future 
for Catholic education in America without long- 
range preparation of teachers. 


“Grants of many thousands of dollars have al- 
ready been made to further the study of this group. 
Its organization is scientifically set up and is nation- 
wide. Its work is being done by top-notch people in 
the field and is being hammered out with the patience 
and definiteness that goes into the completion of a 
chemical experiment. . .. What kind of program do 
we music teachers have to offer the Sister Formation 
movement?” 


Rev. Cletus P. Madsen, president, National Catholic 
Music Educators association. Opening address 
at the Workshop in Liturgical Music, Catholic 
University of America, June, 1956. 
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“The great opportunities of the vocation of the 
teaching religious, objectively and subjectively, are 
discovered through the art of teaching. The first 
objective of the existence of a teaching community 
is the glory of God; its second object is the sancti- 
fication of its members and the salvation of one’s 
neighbor. This double aspect of the second objective 
of the religious teacher finds its most delicate and 
dynami¢ commentary in the words of the Holy 
Father, Pius XII, when he says: “The complete 
renovation of oneself and of all that one has does 
not consist in rejecting or in disdaining lightly that 
which has been established by those who preceded 
us; that is to be looked upon as the inheritance of 
honor and glory of each institute. Renovation con- 
sists in not permitting oneself to fall into spiritual 
inertia, in knowing how to interpret in our lives 
the great examples of the Founders, in knowing how 
to observe the rules in such a way that they are not 
allowed to be changed into a useless pile of regula- 
tion, but rather to be conserved in their vitality as 
means of acquiring the superatural] virtues.’ ”’ 


Rev. Basil Frison, C.F.M., “Las Escuelas Parro- 
quiales en Estados Unidos,” La Vida Religosa, 
X (Julio-Agosto, 1953), 241-242. 


“A current example of Catholic concern for pro- 
fessional excellence is the highly successful teacher 
formation movement. In 1951, Pope Pius XII direct- 
ed superiors of religious communities of women to 
give teaching Sisters ‘an education corresponding in 
quality and academic degrees to that demanded by 
the state.’ The Pope explained that he wanted Sisters 
to be ‘masters of the subjects they expound,’ so that 
they would be at least ‘on an equal footing with their 
public-school colleagues.’ Interpreting this directive 
to a Sisters’ conference, Most Rev. Joseph M. Mar- 
ling, C.PP.S., auxiliary bishop of Kansas City, Mo., 
said the ‘minimum objective’ for every prospective 
teaching Sister should be ‘four college years of prep- 
aration.’ That would seem to be what the Pope really 
meant by his directive on the training of nuns... . 


“Our school authorities have faced the facts and 
have moved quickly to comply with the Holy Father’s 
directive. Many religious communities have set up 
a quota system whereby a limited number of Sisters 
are assigned to parish schools while other nuns com- 
plete their training. Some communities have decided 
to decline all invitations to staff new schools until 
they replenish their supply of adequately trained 
teachers. Aware of the high cost of teacher educa- 
tion, the New York Archdiocese has established a 
‘Diocesan Subsidy’ program that pays as high as 
60 per cent of a teacher trainee’s tuition charges. 


“Not only is the quantity of teacher education 
being enlarged, its quality also is being improved. 
With the aid of a substantial grant from the Ford 
Foundation (Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion) the Sister Formation Conference has made a 
comprehensive study of the Catholic teacher-educa- 
tion curriculum. The conference is now working on 


a plan to integrate spiritual, theological, academic 
and professional training of Sisters into a pattern 
that will produce holy, well-balanced, finely educated 
and professionally competent teaching nuns. ‘We 
want perfect Sisters and perfect teachers,’ a nun 
remarked, ‘and we will have them if we continue to 
remember that the first step toward perfection is 
an honestly humble examination of our faults, im- 
perfections and limitations.’ 


“This sincere willingness to engage in self-criti- 


cism is an encouraging sign of Catholic education’s 
vitality.” 


Very Rev. Msgr. William E. McManus, “How Good 
Are Catholic Schools?” America, XCV (Sept. 
8, 1956), 524-525. 


“In his crusade of charity for a better world, 
where the gospel of Christ truly reigns, the Holy 
Father has paid very particular attention to the vari- 
ous states of perfection. He has let no occasion pass 
of saying what he expects of the members of the 
Orders and congregations, through a renewal of 
their own spirit and their timely adaptation to pres- 
ent circumstances. 


“In 1947 the Constitution, Provida Mater, estab- 
lishing the secular institutes, began by stating very 
clearly the precise relations which exist between the 
proper end of the Church and the religious life. ‘No 
one can ignore the intimate compenetration which 
binds together the history of holiness in the Church 
and of the Catholic apostolate with the history of 
canonical religious life, so that under the vivifying 
impulse of the grace of the Holy Spirit, it has not 
ceased to grow and become stronger, astonishingly 
varied in the midst of an ever more profound and 
efficacious unity. 


“In November, 1950, the Constitution, Sponsa 
Christi, after having reviewed the history of the ad- 
mirable institution of the contemplative life for 
women, fixed for it some fitting norms, in order that 
it might experience a new splendor in our day. 


““At the same time, the International Congress 
of the States of Perfection supplied the Holy Father 
with the occasion of dispelling certain misunder- 
standings about the nature of evangelical perfection 
and the place of religious life in the constitution of 
the Church. 


“Before the superiors general gathered in Rome 
in September, 1952, the Pope protested against the 
detractors of the religious vocation. He has stressed 
the goodness which should characterize the govern- 
ment of superiors and the necessity of giving to the 
Sisters a formation adapted to present needs. 


“In 1954 the encyclical, Sacra Virginitas, pro- 
posed anew and in response to present day critics 
the Church’s doctrine on the pre-eminence of conse- 
crated chastity. 
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“This is only a review of the major interventions 
of Pope Pius XII in favor of contemporary religious 
life. One should mention also the full weight of his 
approval on the undertakings of the Sacred Congre- 
gation of Religious for setting up commissions or 
federations of religious in various countries. 


“To this ever alert and sharply constructive so- 
licitude on the part of the Sovereign Pontiff religious 
will respond with a docility equal to their gratitude. 
Do not these hundreds of thousands of consecrated 
souls in the states of perfection, in all countries of 
the world, make up a ‘universal frontier of charity’ ?” 


Trans. from Rev. E. Bérgh, S.J., “L’Obéissance des 
Religieux au Souverain Pontife,” Revue des 
Communautés Religieuses, 28, No. 1 (Janvier- 

Février, 1956), 20-21. 


James F. McElhone, C.S.C., Spirituality for: Postu- 
late, Novitiate, Scholasticate. Notre Dame: 
Ave Maria Press, 1955. 


This book is a series of short treatises on funda- 
mentals of the spiritual life and is designed to aid 
religious in the first years of formation. Its aim is to 
help instil basic attitudes towards such matters as 
prayer, obedience, sacrifice and charity. 


Some brief quotations will show how the author 
approaches the matter of the integration of the spir- 
itual and intellectual aspects of formation: 


You may not be the most brilliant person in the 
world, yet you can use God’s gifts to be humble by 
being as intellectual as you can be. 


What is your standard here and now at study 
and class, and what do you want your standard to 
be? Proficiency in all subjects is not expected to the 
same degree from every student, though there should 
be training to attention, neatness, correctness, ac- 
curacy, docility and zeal. Native talent ought to be 
developed, though not through worry and fear and 
discouragement. . .. Your purpose should be growth 
of mind through every subject that you take, more 
growth of mind in those subjects for which you have 
fitness, and most growth of mind in any subject or 
subjects for which you have a special aptitude. . . . 
Into your character you should put over-all qualities 
besides the knowledge you gain from books and 
teachers. Lessons in respect and love and obedience, 
discipline, humility, courage, good example, con- 
fidence in self by driving out timidity, sensitiveness, 
vanity, and arrogance, confidence in God in whom 
you put your trust, a growing knowledge of the 
Faith—these develop an attitude which signifies there 
are pervading qualities of character... . 


Let each day be a conscientious desire to use your 
intellectual talents so as to gain a flowering of a 
spirit of study and scholarship; and at the same time 
let each day be a conscientious desire to use your 
spiritual talents unto holiness. In both cases per- 
severe humbly and prudently. 


We shall accomplish very imperfectly the designs 
of Providence if we do not apply ourselves to cul- 
tivating our intellects and enriching our minds with 
the knowledge proper to our state and required for 
the honor of our Community. 


What are your studies in the last analysis if not 
the specific formation of your mind? Now formation 
of the mind, formation of the heart, and formation 
of the will, provided that all be well understood and 
coordinated, constitute one and the same formation, 
the formation, in a word, of your soul. It is the prep- 
aration for your religious life. ... 


To be a complete religious it is not sufficient to 
be pious. A religious must be enlightened, well- 
informed, learned even, if the position requires it. 
... The essential interests of our community require 
it [the most solid spiritual and intellectual forma- 
tion possible]; the new wants of the time in which 
we live no less demand it. 


“Unfortunately, sometimes young women who 
are well-disposed but superficial in their faith and 
devoid of reasoned convictions follow the attraction 
of generous sentiments, of apparently beautiful 
ideas, of bold apostolic projects and then give way 
to that attraction without sufficient discernment and 
with risk of committing grave imprudences and of 
bearing the sad consequences of them. These young 


women did not lack religious formation, but it was—|77— 


neither complete nor solid; they fed their minds more 
willingly on brilliant formulas than on solid doc- 
trine; they were more inspired by the prospect of 
spectacular actions than by the idea of obscure and 
generous service. Be avid, therefore, dear daughters, 
for a stable and well-balanced interior life; do not 
neglect any of the aspects of Christian truth, but 
explore its inexhaustible riches seriously and pa- 
tiently. Exercise yourself in all the virtues, without 
disdaining any of them. When you do not see the 
reason for a restriction, for a measure of authority, 
train yourself to obey with submission, and the grace 
that this humility will merit for you will enlighten 
you before long.” 


Pius XII, Address to participants in the 13th inter- 
national congress of young Catholic women, 
April 3, 1956, in “Monde Technique,” Pages 
d’Information, No. 5 (Avril-Mai, 1956), p. 5. 


Canonical Legislation concerning Religious. Au- 
thorized English Translation. Westminster, 


Maryland: Newman Press, 1955. 74 pp. 75 
cents. 


This translation is intended for religious who 
cannot easily utilize the official Latin text of the 
Code of Canon Law. The booklet contains most 
of the matter in the Code pertaining to religious, 
except the sections on studies in clerical institutes. 


L’ Education. Les Enseignement Pontificaux, No. 206. 
The Monks of Solesmes. Brussels: Desclée and 
Company, 1956. 580 pp. $3.00. 


In commemoration of the 25th anniversary of 
the encyclical on education by Pius XI, the monks of 
Solesmes have collected and classified papal texts 
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on education from Pius VII (1800-1823) to Pius 
XII, up to May, 1954. There is special value in the 
tables—topical, chronological, alphabetical—and in 
the marginal cross references and the guide to 
sources. These additions make the collection useful 
even for those who do not read French, the language 
in which the texts are given. The aim of achieving 
completeness does not seem to be perfectly realized, 
but the collection remains, nonetheléss, a helpful 
guide to papal teachings on education. The book is 
especially recommended for the convent library. It 
may be procured from the publisher’s New York 
house, 280 Broadway. 


Papal Teachings Our Guide. Proceedings and Papers 
of the Fourteenth Meeting of the Educational 
Conference of the Sisters of St. Joseph of 
Carondelet, Albany, N. Y.: College of St. 
Rose, April 16-17, 1955. 


This volume continues the series of published 
proceedings of the education conference of the 
Sisters of St. Joseph of Carondelet. The 1955 theme 
is treated under the major divisions of “A Guide 
to the Counselor” and “A Guide to the Teacher.” 
Subjects listed under the first division were “attitude 
towards intellectual development,” “social attitudes 
and adjustments,” and “vocational directives.” Un- 
der the second head were papers on “reading of 
Sacred Scripture,” “developing a sense of values,” 
and “realizing the Mystical Body in our life.” Sec- 
tional panels were presented on the program topics, 
grouping the Sisters into elementary, secondary, 
college and nursing divisions. The revised canstitu- 


tion of the Conference is also published in this 
volume. 


Opening address listed on the program was by 
Di. Anton C. Pegis, president, Pontifical Institute of 
Mediaeval Studies, Toronto, Canada. He spoke on 
“Pope Leo XIII and the Permanent Goal of Catholic 
Mducation.” 


“I know you are going to tell me that in the 
spiritual life we are not concerned with intellectual 
superiority, and you are right. Yet this cleaning 
up, this enriching of the imagination and of the 
mind, are of primary importance for a life of prayer. 
Only in this way will we be able, at the time of 
prayer, to push distracting thoughts into the back- 
ground of our consciousness. We will have at our 
disposal a subject-matter on which we can fix our 
attention and which furnishes a stimulus for ele- 


vating the soul: which is the essence of any true 
prayer.” 


Dom B. noit du Moustier, O. Carth., “About Mental 
Prayer: A Letter,” Worship, XXIX (Oct., 
1955), 502-503. 





“A religious house is not exactly the same thing 
as a family’s house and hearth; it is not such and it 
does not set out to be such, since the desire of con- 
secrating themselves, the desire of denying them- 
selves for the love of Christ and the penitential lives 
they lead, all bring with them into the precincts of 
the cloister more or less that is harsh, more or less 
that displeases. All this is true. And yet every 
religious house ought at least to try to be unto the 
religious who dwell therein as dear as was the family 
home from whence they came. There is no doubt 
that this will happen with much more certainty 
when this firmly founded substructure of the na- 
tural virtues is esteemed as it ought to be, this 
substructure which so often points up or calls forth 
the force and the charm of the supernatural.” 


Pius XII, “Educating the Whole Man,” Allocation 
to educational convention of Order of Dis- 
calced Carmelites in Rome, Sept. 23, 1951. 
From The Popes on Youth. Ed. Raymond B. 
Fullam, 8.J., pp. 192-193. 


“Education is the chief medium by which we can 
improve our hospitals and by which we can discharge 
our moral and legal obligations to the public, to our 
patients, and to the Catholic Church. ... If we are 
to hold our place in the hospital limelight, we must 
unite in our efforts to meet the emerging higher aca- 
demic and professional standards. As the strength 
of an army is determined by the power of its re- 
serves, so we should build up an army of scholarly 
and professional reserves. In our desire to serve the 
sick, we have too often postponed the cause of the 
advanced education of reserves. Upon the excellence 
of the education of all key personnel rests the se- 
curity of our position.” 


Policy Determination for Catholic Hospitals (St. 
Louis: The Catliclic Hospital Association, 
1955), pp. 2-3. 


DISCUSSION OF SISTER FORMATION 
IN VANCOUVER - 


“Sister Formation” was a topic discussed during 
a meeting of the Catholic Hospital Association of 
British Columbia, June 9-10 in Vancouver. Sister 
Mary Ruth, president of the conference, reported on 
the symposium on “Formation of Hospital Religious” 
held in Milwaukee in conjunction with the annual 
meeting of the Catholic Hospital association. 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph B. Brunini, V.G., presi- 
dent of the Catholic Hospital Association of the 
United States and Canada, introduced the subject of 
proper educational background for hospital Sisters, 
stressing the kind of professional and cultural prep- 
aration needed for Sisters in key positions bringing 
them into contact with the public. 





